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I. IIISTOKV AND KXTKNT <>!•* TIIK MOVKMKXT. 

I.ntroifyiet Urn. — “ Consolidation of schools" is the term used when 
i wo or more school districts are made into a single district, one school 
in one building replacing two or more filial! schools in several build- 
ings. In some States wheiHujt two schools are replaced by one, the 
new school is called a “ union ” school, the term “consolidated'’ being 
applied only when three or more schools are replaced -by a single 
schoo^ In other sections the term “consolidation'’ is used only in 
speaking of a school to which children are transported at public ex- 
pense. When a single school is abandoned on account, of the lack of 
suilicient pupils to keep it open, and the children attend school in a 
neighboring district, the term *■ consolidation r would seldom be ap- 
plied. Consol idai inn in its best form takes place when schools not 
forced to dose* for lack of pupils are deliberately abandoned for tike 
purpose of creating a larger school where more efficient work may be 
done, or equivalent work at less expense. 

Ohio uses the term M centralization ’* instead of “consolidation*” 
a centralized school being one located where it may be most con-* 
vonient for the children of an entire township. Sometimes the 
'“centralized/’ school is located in the village nearest the center; 
sometimes it is located in the optn country. Some of the Ohio 
centralized schools are housed in two or mortf buildings ; the usual 
number, however, is but one. Many Western States have schools 
*1 which to all intents and purposes are consolidated \>r centralized 
schools, although they do not replace older one-teacher schools. They 
are t^e original schools built to servo large territories and existing 
from their irrst establishment as two or more toucher schools. 

The two primary motifs in the movement for consolidation have 
been and still are (1) for the pnrpbse of securing better educational. Nj 
facilities, and (2) {or the purpose of decreasing the cost of educa- 
tion, o^ the school district. Considerable space is given to the dis? 

1.- ftiiiiiaaj 


t ion. o^ the school district. Considerable space is given t 
t'uasion’of both <ff these m»l>jects tote* in. this bulletin. 
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6 CONSOLIDATING SCHOOLS AND TRANSPORTING PUPILS. 

* The movement for consolidation ha> assumed several different 
foi*ms. One i^il lustra feci by the ir union schools" in North Carolina. 
In this State in^Jie past 12 years more thnq’ 1,200 small district one- 
* teacher schools have been replaced by less than half that urn niter of 
two and three teacher schools, all located within walking distance 
of the pupils' homes. If districts so formed do not contain more 
than 10 or 12 square miles of territory, a^id the schools are centrally 
located relative to the population, no child will have an excessive 
distance to walk. In a square district H.o miles on a side, -or 12$ 
square miles in area, the greatest, distance from any part of the, 
- district to school located at the geometrical center i> approximately 
2.5 milek, and four-tifths of the territory of the district is within 1| 
jmiles of the center. This movement in North Carolina is therefore 
one of probable wisdom. The greatest gain in efficiency in consolida- 
tion comes in the making of two-teacher schools to replace those with 
one teacher. The two-teacher school may he as efficient in its elemen- 
tary work as a larger one; of course it can not give the social ad- 
vantages and the .opportunity for high-school departments that ran 
be given in larger schools. 

In discussing this type of -consolidated school tlfe Commissioner of 
'’ Education, in his introductory chapter for the 1013 report, says: 


I suggest that the rHrni schools I*e consolidated as much as can Ik* done with- 
out too much Inconvenience for children or too great a cost for IrnnspoMa 
tlon. In a carefully lahl-out school district of 10 or 12 square miles, with a 
schoolhouHC at or near the center, few children have to travel more than a mile 
nnd a half to or from school. Except In the worst winter weather this is not 
too far even for Small children to walk. There Is now little or no reason why 
the country school for young children should be In session when the wea tlier 
Is woijjt and not' in session when the weather is good; ami walking through 
coun#fy lanes, across tie Ida, or aloug forest paths Ab> pleasant and health 
giving. In most counties In the Eastern. Northerfljjfcouthern, ami Middle 
Westerif States, and In many of the more densely lmpulated counties of the 
Pacific States, there Is now a school for every five or six square miles, nnd in 
many counties a school for every three or four square miles. The nmnlfer of 
schools Is larger where the population Is more dense and smaller when It is less 
dense. ^In ninny counties one* room one-teacher schools are scattered along the 
roads and across the country little more' than a mile apart, Hy making a 
school district of 10 or 12 square miles (12 square miles means only miles 
square), two, three, or four schools* nnd sometimes as many as five schools, 
each with one or two teachers at the most, could be brought’ together Into one. 

This consolidation would give to each school larger number of teachers 
and make It possible to organize the school with principal, siiecial teachers for 
different subjects, fewer dirlly lesson i>erloda for each teacher, a better school 
spirit azftong both pupils and teachers, more variety In studies, and many other 
advantages. 


£ Another form of the iffovement is illustrated bv the “ partial con-* 
^j’sQlidation,” resulting from limiting the number of grades in one* 
^ packer .ep^ools to four, five* or six, and providing a central school 
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HISTORY AND EXTENT OF THE MOVEMENT. ' 7>> 

for children who have completed these grades. In I»uisiana, for 
example, 11. parishes (counties) have by action of the parish boai-ds 
of education limited the number of grade* in one-tencher schools 
usually to five. Children completing the work of the fifth grade ^ 
aie given opportunity for further education in centralized schools 
to which they are transported a,t public: expense, or paid a small 
amount in lieu of transportation. As another example Franklin 
County. Kv.. might be cited. The county issJivided.into four edu- 
cational divisions, each with a division board of education and each 
containing from four to nine sclipol snbdistricls. In each division 
llicrc has been establish^! a central school for all children in the 
division in the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. After com- 
pleting the tenth grade the children desiring to receive a full high- 
school education go to the county high school for the work of the 
eleveiitji and twelfth grades. 

Southington Township, Conn., has a total population of 6,516 
persons and an area of approximately 36 square miles. There were 
1,546 children of school age, 1.413 of whom were enrolled in school in 
1011-1:1. In the 14 school building* iu the township. 41 teachers 
were employed, 7 of whom were in one-teacher schools and 4 in twfl- 
< anchor schools. Hie small schools’iri outlying districts do the work 
of the first five grades only. Children from these schools take their 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grade work in the central schools. 
They attend also a central high school. Transportation expenses are 
allowed, 5 cents per day to» those liv ing on the trolley line and 10 
cents per day to the others. This is about one-luilf the’ cost of trails- < 
pollution. , 

The first consolidation — When oonspl illation, Vs tin; word is teener- * 
ally understood, began in the United States is difficult to say. Probably ' 
ill Lhc older States from very early turn's schools hud heeii'aliandoned 
for the sake of economy and the childi^Wnt to neighboring schools.. 

In Massachusetts enough such instances had occurred previous to 
1W!) so that a question came liefore the legislative in that year as to 
whether o£ not children from an abandoned school district might be 
transported to another district at public expense. The legislature 
acted favorably, and school trustees weremuthomed to pay for the 
transportation of children to a neighboring district out of the school 
funds. The law reads as follows : 


Any (own la tile Common wealth may raise by taxation- or otherwise and 
appropriate money to be eX|>euded by the school committee In their discretion in 
providing for the conveyance of pupils to and from the public scbo&S. 


Hon, Joseph White, formerly " secretary: of the State board of ' 
education, stated that the act was introduced into the ' legislature 
through the efforts of a practical man from one of the rural town- i* 
$VlP? of . large teiritory and sparse : population, wlrere.-the.'.^-^-- 1 '’^ 
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problem Vs how to bring equal school privileges to all without undue 
- taxation. The first fhilrirch carried to school at public expense un- 
der the provisions of this act were in the town of Quincy, in the 
t eastern part of the State. TJiere, in 1*74. a school with less than n 
dozfcn children was closed and the pupils carried to another one- „ 
teacher school, the union making a school not too large for one 
teacher. The district abandoning its school paid Miition and tnms- 
portatiou expenses and found the oijftRy less than the amount which , * 
would have been required to maintain, the old school. Xo special 
educational advantages came to the pupils transported, except from 
tile association with a greater number of children. 

The Montmjue vomoitduted xrhooL — The first consolidation for the * 
definite purpose of ^securing for the children better* educational op- 
portunities appears to have occurred in Montague. Mass. There, iJ 
in 1875, as a result of a campaign conducted principally by one of 
the school committee, Mr. Seynmur.Kockw ell, three ‘‘'district schools 
were abandoned and a now brick building erected at a central loca- 
tion, to which the children from the abandoned districts were trans- 
ported at public expense. Tliis'school is still in a llourisliing condi- 
tion. It serves it territory of approximately 20 square miles. A < 
high-school department was added* very soon after the school' was 
established and graduated its first four-year class in -18S4. 

Seymhur ltockwell. in 1803. wrote as follows regarding the Mon- 


tague consolidated school : ^ 

'-Tor 'IS years \\v have li;ul the best attymUinco from tin* inmsporlod children; 
r no, ni ore wlokm'Hs aiuon^ them. and lm accidents. The children like the plan 
exceedingly. We have naveil the town at least $000 a year. All these chlMreii 
now attend a well-equipped sclioolhuuso at the cent or. The schools are graded; 
everybody U con \H'i‘ It'd to the p]au. We encountered all the opposition found 
anywhere, hut we asserted our sensible and legal rights and 'accomplished the 
* work. I see' no way of bringing the oopiitry sehooTs up but' to rousolidtito 
them, making them worth seeing; then the people will be more likely to do 
their duty by visiting them. 

With its largest attendance the school enrolled alxnit 175 pupils,* 
more than one- fourth of whom were in high-school grades. PupiU 
- . came to the high .school from neighboring districts, which were able 


to take cure of elementary pupils, locally, but wanteckthe^erial 
high-school opportunities. The children were transported in six 
school wagons, and later in five wagons and one trolley car, 

* The total number of children transported in 1912-13 was 85, at 
a total expenditure of $1,560.82, or 10* eents^per pupiUper clnj£ 


hm 


Each driver received an average of $1.70 per (lav, or $312 per year, 
and carried an average of 17 children. The shortest route is 2 miles, 
*the longest 4.5 miles. The drivers furnish their own wagons and 
teams. The wagons must be inclosed'in stormy weather and equipped 
^with Btraw. or fings under fpot ahd with spbe& The drivere are. undpr 
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contract with the school authorities and must ('over tin* routes on 
whodule time. They have fulj authority over the children while 
on the road and enforce ■rood conduct, the mipms do not stop at 
all the houses where pupils live, hut follow mutes laid out bv tile 
school authorities. picking up the children along these routes.' ' 
From the beginning the history of this consolidated school is'one 
of satisfaction. The building was made modern in <>verv respect. 
It was heated by hot air and properly ventilated and lighted. It 
, - la< * indoor toilets and running water from a neighboring 'hillsid/ 

* , 'pii | ig. I he majority of its high-school teachers have been college 
graduates; its elementary teachers lyninal graduates. The high-* 

department was among the first country high ,chools in die 

State to he put upon the accredited list i.y the New Hnghiml college 
cut r; in co huii nl. 

I lu* -W years of its exist once Inis given ample ,oppi.rtmut y to com- 

* par«» the value of flic consol iduUal school \y itJi t he ohm euchei* 
school and to work oat satisfactorily many of the problems in eon- 
ncc’tion with public transportation. The high -choo] department 
Iras afforded an opportunity for a constant comparison of the work 

( s' of pupils whose elementary schooling was received in the consoli- 
dated' school and those whoa 1 elementary schooling was received in 
surrounding onc-teachcr schools. The comparison brings out much 
evidence in ftivor of the consolidated school work as the more effi- 
cient. Also flie re has been a Horded an opportunity to study the, 
advantages and disadvantages «,f transportation in school wagons** 
under school anthoriiy and in public electric cars. Thev'xporionee 
has resulted in a sentiment in favor of the school wagons. ‘Little 
disorderly conduct or improiK 1 !- speech ever occurred on the wagons, 
while both occurred more or less frequently on the ears. The wagon 
drivers, because they were engaged by the school hoard, were recog- 

* nized by (In 1 children as in authority: the carmen were -mot so 

recognized. * / 


The Concord consolidated school .—' The second consolidated school 
in the Unjted States was probably oik* established in Concord, Mass. 

A. central building was erected in 1870, replacing several one-teacher 
schools. Concord at t!n*t time, "with the township, included about 
4,000 inhabitants. ‘ The ary a was about 25 square miles. For .school- 
administration purposes it was divided into two village districts 
and five rural ‘districts. Prior to 1870 the common schools were 12 
in number, occupy irig. 11 "housed. Five of these schools were in the 
central .village; two, in the same building, were at Yfest Concord; 
the . remaining five were in the outlying fanning districts. The 
district schoolhouses we're ht distances of from 1$ to 3 miles from the 
center.. At the center was a high school to which pupils came from ; 
all parfcrof -the township. : The new/building yas •**- ml li- 15tliSa 
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10 . ' CONSOLIDATING SCHOOLS AND TRANSPORTING PUPILS. 

School and contained eight rooms# first opened it replaced the 

five schools of the central village. . The foliating account of the 
* absorption of the district schools by the Emerson School is given by 
W. L, Eaton, formerly superintendent of schools of Concord, Mass . 1 

In 1879 the school in district 7 wns\losed and the children conveyed to the 
Center, because the committee ** did not reel justified in keeping the school ojkmi 
for the small number of pupils attending it.*’ About the same time the grannmir- 
school pupils In district 2 were directed to attend the center school and “to 
make th£lr own way thither." In 1881 Supt. Tlleston rei>oris that the children 
of district 7 44 have been carried to the school of the village for more than n year. 
The parents were at first mostly opinised to this coarse*. They seem now en* * 
#'tlrely satisfied and ^ould not have their old school if they eon Id.” In 1881 
the parents In district 2 petitioned the committee to close their school and con- 
vey their children to the center. A counter petition was sent in, however, before 
action had been taken. The committee, preferring to wait fora more permanent 
- sentiment, did not close the school. Iu the same year the school In district T> 
was c^sed without opimsitlon. An attempt to close at the same time the school 
in. district 6 met witlLao strenuous opimsltion that the committee did not per- 
sist In closing It. In their next report (1882). the* committee refer to their 
action ns ’follows: ( 

Jt hffS not been the policy here to bring the children of the outside districts 
to the central schools unless the voters of the cyst r let desire It. When the 
number of ^ pupils Is less titan 10, the committee feel that they ore not war- 
ranted In incurring the expense of keeping a serrate school, 

♦hey also urge that — 

It Is a question wUiclt the pn retit* in the outer districts of the town should 
consider carefully, whether the Instruction at the center of the town Is not 
better, as well os chenujfr, than It can be made In their own schools, aud what 
is tEeir duty In such a case. 

In 1885 the school' In district 3 was closed at the request of the local mem- 
ber of ttie school committee. -In 1887 the parents in district 2 petitioned the 
committee to convey their children to the center. The oommltnx* acted promptly 
and .begun to con res* the children. A counter i»etitlon then was sent In, but an 
investigation was made, and thq committee, consulting wlint they “believed to 
be the best Interests of the children." denied the second iietltlon. In the same 
year the school In district G was closed by vote of the committee, and the scheme 
of consolidation was effected. 

The apprehensions of the owners of real estate that n depreciation of values 
would result if the local schools were closed have proven to be groundless. The 
natural reluctant* of parents to send their young chtW^en so far from home and 
for all day, to attend the center school, has vanlshed/SThe children are con- 
e Veyed In comfortable vehicles fitted Up for their a ceom inflation. They are In 
charge of trusty drivers en route, and at noon they are under the esi>eclal care 
of one of the teachers, who bas nn extra compensation for the service. Wien 
It Is practicable,. a farmer living near the extreme end of the district Is 
employed to convey the children. Often tile farmer’s wife drives the convey- 
ance — an arrangement that meets the entire approval of the school committee, 
and is, perhaps, the most satisfactory one possible. As n rule the cqpamlttee do 
. ; not approve of intrusting the duty to the- hlred man. Three 2-horse barges and 
two 1-horse wagons a»e In use at present, All these vehicles are fitted with 
p£ ; W t s*ats running lengthwise and are closed or open at sides and ends as the 
weather’ requires, aoiln cold* weather gre provided with, blankets and -straw. 





The driver starts from or near the remote end of his district and drives down 
the principal thoroughfare, tnklng up the children at their own doors or at cross? 
street comers. 

The attendance of the children conveyed is several |>er cent better than that 
of the village children, and It is far higher than it was In the old district 
schools. This is not strange when one reflects that the children are taken at or 
near their own doors and conveyed to school without exposure in stormy 
weather and with entire comfort in cold or snowy weather. Discipline in the 
carriages is maintained readily, ns the driver; has authority to put out any 
unruly child. The children an* conveyed from 1* to 3J miles. The cost of 
tranK{K>rtntion about ?!»0 i>cr week. It is estimated that it would cost $70 a 
week tn mnintaid schools in all the districts. The mitnl>er of teachers in the 
center school is not increased by the consolidation, as the 80 to 100 children 
fripii the districts are distributed quite uniformly among the varJoiiB rooms. 


, romoUdatioii in Following the Concord 

consolidated schools came others in the neighboring townships. 
Progresivwiis slow, however. In 1882 the State abandoned the single 
district organization and adopted the township unit organization. 
Since that time each township, including the village, town, or city, 
lm.s been a school unit, with its„ school affairs managed by. n single 
school board. With the adoption of this form of organization con- 
solidation became much’ easier, and the movement advanced more 
rapidly. In 1888 104 townships out of a total of 240 in the State 
were spending money for the conveyance of pupils. In the school 
year 1888-80 the amount paid for that purpose was $22,118.38. In 
1801-02 160 townships and cities were paying a total of $38,726.07 for 
transportation. A study made by Mr. Eaton, superintendent of Con- 
cord, who obtained data from 135 towns in 1802, showed that 15 of 
these towns were transporting high-school pupils only. The regain- 
ing 120 towns, prior to the beginning of the movement to consolidate, 
had supported 032 outlying schools. In 12 years 250 of these had 
been closet!. 

In regard to the satisfaction given by the plan, Mr. Eaton has the 
following to say : 

The reasons for closing schools were given* ns “ financial and educational.* 
In ninny of the towns of the # Stute deiMpnlntlon of the districts outside of the 
villages has made it phenper to transport to other schools than to teach them in 
situ, • • • tn other towns the desire to make strong central schools and 

the purpose to give nil of the children of the towu the benefit of better appli- 
ances, better teachers, and better supervision have l»een the dominant motives 
to determine consolidation. • • • *$bere is a substantial agreement in the 

affirmative that results have been satisfactory. 


In 1898, Mr. 6. T. Fletcher, agent wf tt£ Massachusetts Board of 
Education, made an inqiffry in the State concerning .the extent of 
consolidation and the result from an educational and financial view-, 
{foilit* About 200 towns out of the 240 inthe State reported, JV^or$ 
per cent pf this nuraber^reported that they* had found ^t 
necessary clos&jjd consolidate some 


some, schools. 


^ J2 CONSOLIDATING SCHOOLS AND TRANSPORTING PUPILS, ™ 

l Movements of population inside town or city limits, as well as the 
l exodus of people from many tgwns, had led to the closing of schools, 
but lmd not necessarily involved the transportation of pupils. The 
% different towns reported from } to 10 schools as having lx>en closed. 

I As a rule, consolidation was partial only. In a few towns it was. 
i complete. In a few instances consolidation was accomplished “at 
■ one stroke.” Most frequently, however, it was accomplished gradu- 
! ally. In 25 instances it wns^rtwttomplished by taking pupils from the 
| higher grades to a central 1 higfi-school building. The inquiry re- 
vealed that f>0 per cent di the towns reporting consolidation stated 
that Uie cost to the town was less than the old plan and the results 
better; 15 per cent, that the cost was the same and the results better; 

8 per cent, the cost more and the results better; 8 per cent, the cost 
more, but the results not stated. In the remainiiig 9 per cent the 
i cost and the result were not ^tated. The inquiry also showed the 
attitude of the public toward the policy of consolidation as-seen by 
the school authorities— 70 per cent of the people approved the policy . 

I 4 and 30 per cent opposed it. 

In 1895 the State provided for its sparsely’ settled portions "union 
\ supervisory districts,' 1 composed of two or more of the smaller town- 
ships, and required the employment of professionally trained super- 
j .iritendents, approved by tfie department for each district. This 
| action further stimulated consolidation. At the present time the 
| State has comparatively few one-room schools left- J. E. Warren, 
until recently an agent of the State hoard of education, in a letter 
! to the Bureau of Education in 1912, reported that there were then 
*less*than 900 one-room schools in the State. That is, fewer than 900 
^ teachers out of >,15,979 employed in the Strfte werp in one-teacher 
j schools. 

An idea of the extent of the consolidation movement in the State 
I may be gained from the following figures, showyig the expenditures 
of public-school superintendents for transportation each year since 
£ the State hoard of education began collecting such information : 

n* Avffrcpatc <*>*( of cftnvcttonve to UafsnehttHCtU. 


] - * * Amount 

expended. 

'v 1888-80- $-22,118,3$ 

■ 1880-00 24, 145. 12 

1880-91 - - 30,048.88 

v ; 1801-02 38, 72a 07 

1892-03— — 60, POO. 41 

1888-84 - - 63, 81T.0S 

m- ) 804-05--- 76, 608. 20 

r*: iflMUtt 01.186.11 

Amount 

' expended. , 

1001- 2 $105,006.01 a 

1002- 3 178,291.64 

1003- 4 104,067.85 

1004- 5 i 218, 220. 03 

1905-6 236,415.40 

1000-7 252, 451. 11 

1007-8 285, 574. 0!) ! 

1808-0 - 292,218.83 

tfMMJVT 1 , TOft SCIT. 1ft 

1000-10- — 319,422.15 

[ 7 1897-08-.-. - 123,082.41 

*808S-0fL x -— — 127,499.22 

1809-1000 ./111. 753. 80 

*1B1, 778T47 

1010- 11 - -328, 857. 13u 

1011- 18-—- : 862,185.00 

18l2-;3 — 384.140. 00 „ 
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H36TORY AND EXTENT OF THE MOVEMENT 
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Consolidation in Ohio. — '^h^iuovement spread from Massachusetts 
to other Northeastern States and the West and South, until now it'' 
is doubtful if a State can be found in the Union without several ex- 
amples of successful consolidated schools. ()hj<, an ,i Tndiana’toofc 
hold of the idea earlier than most of the other States. Consolida- 
tion was easier to establish in these States than in the great majority 
of States, because both Ohio 1 and Indiana, like Massachusetts, are 
organized ; on the township basis, except that in Ohio and Indiana 
cities and towns may be independent school districts, with their 
schools separate in every wav from the rest of the schools in the 
township. 

The first consolidated school in Ohio was the Kingsv ille School, * 

in Ashtubulu County. A. B. Graham, in a bulletin of the Ohio State 

University, snvs: 

' / 

fn 1S!>J ! lie Kingsville Township bu;ml of rduciiihui was confronted with the 
necessity of providing a new school building. Their schools were small, and 
Hie J >er c:i|iLta expense was unduly large. It was Hmilly; ngiwd to transport 
the children of tlie township to Kingsville, which was one 'of ilie district schools 
of the township. For the cost of transportation a special hill was introduced 
into the general assembly and became a law April 17, ism. The jaeasure 
applied only to Kingsville Township, in the succeeding general assembly 
another measure was passetl for t lie relief of the counties of Stark, Ashtabuln, 
and Portage. On Apr]! r». 1 SOS. the general assembly passed a general law on S 
Uig subject. In 1807. one year before Mie law was made general, Mad River 
Township. In Oham|*lgn County, transported 18 children to WestvJHe rather 
than establish a new subdlstriet and build n new schoolhonse. This was the 
first step toward establishing a centralized school lu western Ohio. 

A law of Ohio, approved April 25. .1904, authorized the board of 
education in any township to suspend schools in any or nil sub- 
districts in the township nnd convey pupils to n centralized schoolj 
with the provision ^hnf no school with an nvei’ngc dailv attendance 
of 12 or more could lie abolished against the opposition of "the ma- 
jority of the voters in the district. Following the passage of this 
law, the movement for consolidation progressed rapidly. In 1910 
there were 178 centralized or consolidated schools in the State; 49 
of these were township schools serving the entire township. In 1912, 
there were 192 townships out of 1,370 in file State with their schools • 
completely or partially centralized. The new school laws of 1914, 
given elsewhere in thiR bulletin, arc intended to promote more rapid 
centralization. , . ' 

Consolidation in Indiana, — Consolidation in Indiunn was first . 
agitated by Caleb Mills in i856. Nothing of importance, however, 
was done until 1889, when the legislature passed an net recognizing 
the right of township trustees to pay for the transportation of 
pupils -to. consolidated! schools. .•> In 1912, there, were in the,Statej$B& 
^schools,, di^ribub^ hi %$i>l the 92 CQwt^ ih tK^SUte. 
~ =r ~ • * "'ll * 1 *:'?. ‘ V t 

to th, wnBt, la 1014, 
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There trere still, however, 6,962 of the old-district schools left x so 
that thete is loom for much further coiisqlidntion. Approximately 
j 3.7 f>er cent of the rural children in daily attendance are in consoli- 

| dated schools. 

i Some of the principal facts in regard to consolidation in Indiana, 
taken from the annual report of the'State superintendent of public 
instruction for 1911-42, are ns follows: 

Number of consol hinted ncbools _ ^ 

-^^Nuniber of district nchools rrmuiiiiog ; 3 ^ 

Number of regular school wagons ^ 44 ^ 

\ * Number of other vehicles usetl In transport Inc school children. 532 

Cost of regular wagous j«»r day _ ^.> 2.1 

TotnUcost of all wagons i>er day * $ 3 , 218. 00 

Total cost of trmiHtmrtntioii jter year *$477,110.00 

Average cost per child per year _____ _ $10.04 

Average length of route, In miles 4 5 

•Average length of time children are hi wagons, in minutes 81 

Per cent of Improved roods traveled by wagons 77 

Average* doily attendance lu ^consolidated schools. _ _ 31,314 

Average daily ntteudauoe In district schools 35 . 53,3 

C 

Consolidation in other State*. — Massachusetts, Ohio, and Indiana 
have established a greater proportion of consolidated schools than 
any other States. The extent of the movement in all of the States is 
given in the following pages. It will he noticed that the movement 
x has gone furthest in States witfi* large administrative units for school 
affairs — that is, in those with the county or the township organiza- 
tion; and that it has made little headway in States with the small 
“ school district” unit, except in a few’ where a relatively large 
r abiount of financial aid is given by the Statius a stimulant. The 
New England States, and New Jersey, Ohio , 1 Indiana, and North 
Dakota, ill of which have many consolidated schools,* are organized 
for school management on the township basis. Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Louisiana, and Tennessee, which also have many consolidated 
or union schools, are organized on the county basis. Washington 
and Minnesota, the only States organized on the single-district unit 
that have made much progress in consolidation, have done so on 
account of special State aid. y . 

The dependence of the movement for consolidatitm upon the form 
of organization is well illustrated by the States of Indiana and 
Illinois, the first with about COO consol i elated schools, the second 
with less than 50. Indiana is organized on the township basis, so 
that all the schools in any township are under the control of one 
agency. Illinois is organized on the u district” basis, the district 
being usually in rural territory, the area^erved by a single school. 
SSskAi district has. three trustees to manage the affairs of ^he school 
and 4o isolate the work of %h# teacher. The Stat^ has mofce than 
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10,000 one-teacher schools; these 10,000 schools, with 10,000 teachers 
are managed by 30,000 trustees. Consolidation under si\ch conditions 
h difficult, since it means the formation of new districts out of two 
or more old districts, which is accomplished only after an adjustment 
has l>een reached of the business affairs and the jealousies of the old 
districts. Experience shows that sometimes the district trustees are 
the most difficult persons in the district to convince of the advantages 
of consolidation. The honor of serving in their position is sweet to 
them and given up reluctantly. 

Tim S to too org a n ised ior. the. management of rural school 

a ff nil's on the single-district basis, which have made notable progress 
in consolidation, are, ns has been stated, Washington and Minnesota. 
Washington pays from the State schobl funds to consolidated schools 
an annual bonus of $170 for each school abandoned less one; to illus- 
trate, if six districts combine and establish a single consolidated 
school, the new schoo] receives each year from the State five times 
$ 1 To. In Minnesota, previous to 1012, practically no consolidations 
I were effected. In 1911 the legislature passed the Ilolmberg Act, 

] described more in detail elsewhere in this bulletin. 1 Under it con- 

1 solidated schools are classified and aided from State funds. The 
fir^fc-year under the operation of the act 141 old districts were formed 
into 90 new districts. North Dakota, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
adopted, in the 1913 session of their legislatures, measures somewhat 
similar to the Ilolmberg Act. 

The following interesting statement of the beginnings of consoli- 
dation in Louisiana is by the State superintendent of public instruc* 
tion. Louisiana is organized on the county basis, the parish (county) 
ltoard of education having complete control of the- educational affairs 
of the* parish. 


ffotr Louisiana began coMnlidation . — The consolidation idea tp I/mlsiana had* 
ItR birth in 1002 and was due to a cyclone. In the parish of Lafayette, n cy* 
clone destroyed a one- room school house located about 0 miles from the town of 
Scott. Tills occurred during the sessloh, atul us the building of n new school- 
house would cause the children to be out of school for a mouth ot so, twY> 


public-spirited citizens, members of the school hoard. Dr % Moss and Mr. Jmftce. 
proposed to furnish a wngonette temporarily at their own expense to be used 
In transferring the children who bad been attending the little school that was 
destroyed to t lie school located in tile town of Scott. Their pro|K>sltlon was ac- 
cepted by the board and the new plan put into operation. The idea worked 
out so successfully that the board decided not to rebuild the house, but to put 
In a t>ermnnoot wagonette. Other communities lu Lafayette heat'd of the new , 
plan and petitioned the school board to place, their children in central graded 
schools. In a year or so Lafayette parish had made practically every con- 
solidation that was possible and was operating a large number of wagonettes tu 
which children were transported to central. schools. Gradually the idea worked 
out through all parts of the State, and other parishes began trying the phi a. 
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-The system uow in general throughout LuulHhiua, practically every parish in 
• the State having consolidated schools and most of them oi>eruting school 
transfers. * 

The number of strictly consolidated country schools is 210, and the number 
of school wagonettes In use Is 250. The average monthly cost of operating 
wagonettes Is $38, and the average number of, children transported Is 17. The 
following statistics will give a fairly correct idea of consolidation In this State" 
* These statistics relate to wliRe schools ouly and are fur 1012. 

Number of schools of one teacher, 1,480; two teachers, 351 ; three touchers! 89 ; 
four or mora teacherR, 117. 

Several methods of transportation arc employed in different parishes, in 
some enses the schodl board oiwrutes the wagonette and team and employs a 
man at so much per mouth to carry the children to and from school. In other 
instances the board buys the wagonette and employs a driver who furnishes his 
own team. In many cases the school board furnishes no wagonette, but pays 
•each parent living beyond a certain distance from the school a certain monthly 
allowance for each day that his children attend the school. In sUll other cases 
the board limits the number of grades in the one-room schools, and all children 
of that community in higher grades are imld so much per day fur attending a 
school which has higher grades. Kucli plan Is working successfully. 

STATl'S OF CONSOLIDATION IN VAIilOl'S STAFFS. 1 


Alabama ,— From 1912 to 1913 there was a decrease of from 4,590 to 4,419 
public schools In the State. This decrease was duo almost entirely to the estab- 
lishment of “union schools**: that Is, a one or two teacher school in n single 
building taking the place of two separate old schools. Consolidated schools 
with public tmusiiortntion tire found only In alfew instances. In Mobile (^onnt.v, 
the only part of the State where public funds may be used for transportation,* 
there are five consolidated schools, umMu Sumner and Geneva Counties there 
are one each, with pupils transported at private oxikmiho. Ten school wagons 
and twelve private conveyances are used to transport the children to these 
schools. The average route is 3.5 miles. 


Arizona. — The school law authorizes consolidation and transportation at 
public expense. Under the provisions of this law many districts have yuited 
and built better school buildings and provided better schools, but no case Is 
reported where pupils are transported to such schools at public expense, 
drfcanw*.— ’* The basis for the work of consolidation of school districts In the 






State was fixed lu the passage by the legislature In 19U of an act which pro- 
vides In a comprehensive way for the consolidation of two or more adjacent 
school districts by vote of the i*eople of the districts to he affected. Before the 
passage of this act, there was no adequate law for the consolidation of dis- 
tricts and there bad been comparatively little done In the way of consolidation. 
With the new lnw ns a basis for work, a good beginning has been made. On 
January 1, 1912, Mr. J. U Bond was appointed s^ervisor of rural schools. He 
is cooperating with county superintendents, examiners, and teachers. In this 
campaign of education for consolidation. The number of new consolidated 
schools established so far Is 18; approximately 225 districts have been reduced 
to .75. Transportation of pupils at district expense has been begunln jnost of 
these cases. There are about 24 wagons in use, paid for out of public money. 

' , rt The consolidated work Is being well r^elved, and the people are more 
more homing to realize and know that consolidation offers a safe, sane, and 

haebeen compiled from the ;la teat available State rejirts. lupplein anted 
by dfflcUl In however, even the. Stat# depart are * 

vaabic to furnish information on rouolltettoadhat ft kart 2 yean 
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practical plan for building up strong schools in the rural communities of the 
State.’' (G. It. CooV Stale superintendent of public instruction.) 

California, —^'California InftPhnd ou its statute books for about 10 years a 
law permitting the consolidation of schools and the transportation of pupils, at 
public ox i tense, but has not as yet made wide use of either idea. The difficulty 
seems to lie inertia and, a reluctance to give up the little home schoolhouse. 
There are perhaps a dozen consolidated schools in the States, and they have 
heeu.very successful. .Our. laws for transportation authorize high sell toils to act-' 
to any extent in transporting their children and elementary schools to a limit 
of l. r > cents per day per pupil. Atlvantagy has been taken of this more exten- 
sively, and with satisfactory results. Several schools' Lave employed automo- 
biles or autotrucks to trimsi»ort the children. These are swift, efficient, and 
satisfactory. Many high schools and rural school lia ve oi>ernted school wagons 
with excellent results.” < Edward I>yntt* Ktato Hiipi-ifintendent of public 
instruct ion.) / 

Colorado . — In June. 11)12, according to the State superintendent of public in- 
struction. there were 13 consolidated schools in the State, to which Sf*) children 
wen; transported at public ex ] tense, the cost being $1.29 per child per month. In 
the following year seven additional consolidations were made. 

f‘o hm tv Keith — According to the annual report of the State hoard of education 
for Pill, consolidation of schools begnU In 1S97-0.S. In Unit year &4 schools, 
located In 41 different townships, were closed, and the children translated to 
oilier schools. From IS! >7 to and Including 1012, 1,1 Td schools have been closed. 
In 111 11 —12, 3.4S1 children wore transported at public expense, the total cost for 
transik>rt«llon being $82,4<>C».97. In addition to this amount, $;t2,(S6fi.57 was jiald 
for the transportation of high-school pupils. 

Delaware . — Very few consolidations haw been effected. As far as Informa- 
tion has been obtained, no childrei^ire transported at public expense. 

- Florida. — Tlie nnnunl repoft of the State department of public instruction for 
l!il2 states that ” 12 counties in the State have made fair progress In the con- 
solidation of schools.” No data pre available to show the extent. 

Ct'orgia.—ln 1911 Georgia gave legal sanction specifically to consolidation and 
transportation at public expense. According to the figures collected by the State 
• dfpnrtment of edvcittlon, there were, in 1913, 199 consolidated schools, to Which 
1,!)2S pupils were transport ed at public excise Id 141 wagons. The nverage 
cost of transportation per child. per year was $10.03. In a few counties some- 
thing had been done before this act Was passed, Fulton and Hancock having 
done perlmp.yinore thuu ally others. 

Ida h o'— Several consolidated schools are found In the State. The Twin Falls 
consolidated district is 42 square miles in extent, and children are transported 
in 17 wftgous. Jerome district hits an area of 220 square miles, a total enroll- 
ment of 383 pupils, and an-. average dally attendance of 330. Much of the dis- 
trict, however, is unsettled. Eleven wagons convey pupils to and from the school. ' 

Illinois .— In 1913 there were 40 consolidated schools In the State. “The 
consolldati^of districts and .the establishment of centralized schools has been 
making slow progress. Id every' legislature for 10 years n vigorous effort to 
secure legislation which would facilitate this movement hits been made, but 
has failed. The Former's Institute, ‘the State university, and quite a num- 
ber of county superintendents hare favored the measure. Conservative people 
dislike to make the change. ’ They dread the long drive to the schoolhouse and 
fear that the condition of the roads will make it impracticable. But the 
effective opposition comes from certain landlords, and certain private, school 
interests, ^ 
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*^Afc Seward, in Winnebago County, tbe ft rat consolidated school was Wab- 
HshtMl In l!M)3. Three dint rlet* were united, and a four-room school has since, 
been maintained. Transi>ortatlou of pupils has not been undertaken. The 
school do«;H not differ from the village schools of the same number of rooms „ 
and teachers. 

“ Near the village of McNubb. in Putnnui County, Mr. John Swnney gave 20 
acres of fine land, mid three districts united. The 1 mild lug coat about $20,000. 

A four-room school Is main tallied, having a full four-year hlgh-gcbool course, 
agriculture being one of the studies carried through the four years. The 
school is lociued In the open country and 1* in fact an up-to-date rural school. 
There are few schools in . the entire country that put Into practice so many 

* advanced ideas as this school. It Is irntroulsed by the advanced pupils of all 
tbe country round. Only the best qualified teachers are employed. Pupils 
were trun*iK>rted at first at public ex|>cnw*. hut on complaint, of 'taxpayers the 
circuit court enjoined the authorities from doing so. and now the exi>ense of 
running wagons Is paid by private subscription, 

The Hurlem School, Just outside the city limits of Kockford. in Winnebago 
County, was formed by the union of four districts, through which an Inter- 

urban railroad extends. Lilte the John Swaney School, it puts into practice 

\ * 

modem Ideas of rural education. 

* "The Scottlnnd School, Edgar County ; district" 115, Woodford (Vmnty; 
Hindshoro School,- Douglas County; and Bunconth School, Johnson County, are 
located In small villages, one or two districts having been annexed. They 
differ little from ordinary village* schools. 

"The most extensive consolidation has Just taken place iu Paw Paw Town- 
ship, in DeKalb County. The territory comprises about 30 sections of land. 
Eight districts have beorn consolidated and a $30,000 building erected. Trans- 
* pollution Is absolutely necessary In this district, and the authorities have 
undertaken it. 

"‘Consolidation will not advance rapidly until the law Is so ehrtaged ns to 
permit it without the danger of a lawsuit.” (F. G. Blair, State superintend- 
ent of ‘public instruction, 1012.) 

Indiana. — Indiana had 580 consolidated schools In 1912, attended daily by 
31,314 children. Information concerning Indiana haB been given In the first 
pages of this bulletin. 1 

Imca.— In the annual State school rei>ort for" 1911-12, Iowa reports the 
following statistics regarding the consolidation In that State for the year 
end*»d June 30, 1912. A study of the attendance nud cost of some* of these 
consolidated schools as eompnrefHvlth 'district schools Is glveu In another place 


in this report. 


' Total number of consolidated schools — 

With 8 grades In course-- 

With 10 grades In course-- 

With 11 grades In course 

With 12 grades lu coarse 

With 13 grades In course 

Number of schools abandoned before June 30, 1911 

Numbdr of schools abandoned after June 30, 191U- T — 

Number of pupils from abandoned schools In consolidated 

schools — 

Number transported at public expense — - — 

Number of school wagons — 

! Total cost of transportation 


v. . . Total enrollment — 

i& V Average * dally attendance- 

, l_ : ■_ 




47 

4 

11 

9 

22 

1 

84 

18 


1,554 

1,648 

93 


$34,607 
10,217 
. 8,254 

_p- 
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Ktinm *. — M The *flrst consolidated school hi Kansan was established in 1800. 
Since then 75 others' have been organized and are In operation. Between 
0,000 and 7.000 pupils are In attendance at the*<e schools. The area served by 
them Is something more than 1.200 square miles. Many of these schools 


have established high-school courses, some of them with the full four years. 

In every in starVe the movement has proved to he an unqualified success. 

“Ah in many other States, the number of schools in Kansas having small 
enrollment or average dally attendance' la very great. To overcome this condi- — 
tlon and to render the schools really olllclent, consolidation seems to he the only ' 
remedy. That move rapid progress 1ms not 1 h*ou made Is due chiefly to the - 

objection of violating the traditions, and to the fear that consolidation may 
uiejin increased nulhe.^ In the light of our Kansas experience. It is iny judg- 
4? tnent that State aid should he provided for* all consolidated d 1st riels. This aid 
ought not to he considerable, hut would prove n tomptntlou that would overcome 
much of the present inertia. I can not speak too strongly of the entire success 
of this movement, and Iwdieve that it is one of the most complete solutions of the 
present rural school- problem.” (E. T. Fairchild, then State sni>erlnte«dent of 
* public instruction, 1912.) V 

Kentucky. — The first consolidated school In vhe Stale was Mays Lick, 
Mason Fount. \\ effected in 1911. Further Information concerning this school 
is given -in another jpart of this' bulletin. 1 Three other consolidated schools 
were established in the county in 1912. , Fayette County has three consolidated 
schools ; Madison County. 1 ; and Garrard County. 1 ; all of these were effected 
In 1912, A great Interest In consolidation exists in the State at the present 
time, due to the appointment In 1912 of approximately 70 su|iervlsors work- 
ing as assistants to county sujwrinteudents, w'ho are all oarrylug out a campaign 
of (h 1 neat Ion as to the advantages of consolidation. The movement has been 
helped also by the establishment of over 200 demonstration schools, each of 
which is a center for the surrounding district schools, and mnny of which are 
beginning to take care of the pupils In the upper grades for the surrounding 
schools. 

Lituhiana. — Consolidation in Louisiana began In 1902. In 1912 there were 
210 consolidated schools In the State? with 259 wagons, each transporting an 
average number of 17 children. The extent of tbe^onsolidatlon movement 
may be gathered from tin* following figures, which *e for the rural schools 
for’ white children only: 


Number of one-teacher schools 1,480 

Number of two-teucher schools - am 

Number of three-teacher schools so 

Number of four or more teacher schools _*■ n" 


, Further Information concerning the Louisiana schools Is given In another 
place in this bulletin.* 

There were several cousblldattons during the year 1913. The number of one- 
teacher schools decrensed 115. Mr. C. J. Brown, State, sbuper visor of rural 
schools, says In regard to the preseilt movement; “No ‘definite reports along this 
line have been received at this office. Consolidation is taking place all t of the 
time, but It has become so fixed* a policy ss not to create any comment nor 
require any special campaign lug, except in rare Instances." 

Maine .— “The discontinuance of a school and Its consolidation with another 
is accomplished in any of these three ways; 

"(1) By operation of the statute which forbids, with certain exceptions, the 
continuance of a . school that has failed for the preceding school year to mainr 


tain an average attendance of eight pupils; or~ 
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"(2) By action of the township school committee, which has authority 
granted by law, to discontinue for a period not to exceed one year any school 
it believes to be too Bmall for profitable maintenance; or — 

**(3) By action of the citizens through the town meeting. 

“It will be noted that the second method does not provide for permanent dis- 
continuance; schools are actually discontinued permanently only by the first or 
tlTlrd method. * 

“ Maine does not have the district system ; the action of the residents of any 
community Is without force. Of course, the^seutlment of the local community 
is an lmi>ortftnt factor when any action' rwntlve to the status of Us schooHls 
contemplated either by a school committee or by the town itself. In general it 
should be said that local sentiment Is strongly against consolidation, and the 
discontinuance of a school Is very rarely accomplished without strong protest 
from school patrons. * 

' “A general statute provides Unit the sui>er!ntending school committee shall 
pass 1 final judgment on the necessity of conveyance of pupils. When the com- 
mittee adjudges the distance from a child's residence to the school is too great 
to require the child to wMk, then the sui)erlnteiulent of schools must secure 
conveyance for nil or n part of the distance, or he may, if siiecinlly authorized 
by. the committee, provide board In plnce of conveyance. 

“ Under ^he operation of these statutes there have been discontinued approxi- 
mately 700 schools. Probably the majority of permanent discontinuances have 
come about through the first* method described. 

“During the school year of 1012-13. 7,183 pupils were conveyed to school at 
the expense of the town& ThlR number represents n little less than 6.i>er cent 
of the common-school enrollment. The conveyance cost the, towns approxi- 


mately $155,264. ^ ^ 

/‘There has been very little school consolidation In Maine of the kind that 
takes a number of one-room schools and establishes in tlieir plnce n school of 
several rooms. Consolidation has taken the form of uniting two or three very 
small one-room rural schools into n single one-room school, or of employing :i 
village school as a nucleus and building it larger to accommodate the combined 
schools.” (Payson Smith, State superintendent of public schools, 1012.) 

Maryland * — Comparatively little has been done In the State In consolidating 
schools except the activity of the past year or two. Scattered throughout Jlie 
£tnte are several Instances of consolidation. ' Montgomery County, for Instance, 
.has the Poolesville consolidated school, with public transixirtatlon, effected in 
1011, and two others effected in 1012. Baltimore nrnl Prince George counties 
have several. 

Massachusetts. — Information concerning the history nnd extent of the move- 
ment in Massachusetts is given in the first pages of this bulletin. 1 • 

Michigan . — The State superintendent reports that there are few consolidated 
schools In the State, and that no data haVe b^en collected by* the State depart- 
ment In regard to the half dozen \or so which do exist. A report of the Com-/ 
stoclf consolidation, abandoned after several years trial, Is given Inter tn this 
bulletin. 

Minnesota . — "Consolidation as a State-wide educational policy in Minnesota 
• began with the passage of the Holmberg Act 1 in 1911. This law provides the 
of, generous State aid for consolidated schools and fixes standards 
am df district, building, equipment, teachers* qualifications, Industrial 
"coprtet, andtransportatlon. V/\ ’ ’ 
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“Previous to 1911, Minnesota bad only 9 consolidated schools. During the 
year 1012 there have been over 60 established. The old type was only a school 
of more thap one department and revealed all the faults of the one-room dis- 
trict school. . The new type, under the guidance of the State, department of 
public Instruction, is an institution with distinctive features. 

“ 1. The building is modern in arrangement, 'is equipped with central heatlug 
plant fan ventilation, and a water-pressure system for flush closets, and bub- 
bling drinking fountains. Lighting, seating, library facilities, blackboards, and 
gene nil apparatus are as well provided for as in the best- of village and city 
schools. 

" 2. Transportation is standardized by requiring that .vans used eoufbrhi to 
State specifications, and by limiting the distance any child must ride to rfeach 
school. 

“3. Stress Is placed upon securing the best traimnl and most experienced 
teachers for this work. 

•‘The principals of the schools are considered vital factors in the success of. 
the movement. To the end that they may be lu sympathy with the State’s pur- 
pose It is the intention to require them to gather for a six weeks* summer course 
at the State Farm School each season. This season 45 men came together for 
this purpose. ^Resides doing regular class work in agriculture and manual 
training they met with some State representative of the consolidated school 
movement for one hour each day for the discussion of special problems, li is 
hoped that these schools are to become centers for the social, economic, intel- 
lectual, aud moral uplift of the communities iu which they are placed. 

“ Consolidated school aid is $750, $1,000, and $1,500 annually .for schools of 
two. three, and four or more rooms; res|>eetively. There is also building aid of 
$1,500. 

“ Instruction is required in agriculture, manual training, and household econ- 
omy, and the school is Intended to serve as a distributing point for the fund 
of valuable information collected by the Federal Department of Agriculture 
nud the State colleges of agriculture. 

“ During (Be school year of 1911-12 there were transported 911 children at a 
total cost of $20,870, or $21.70 per child. The average number of days of at- 
tendance is 150, making the daily cost of transportation per child about 14.5 
cents. In schools not consgj^ted partial rei>orts show about 1,500 children 
transported at un annual sJKof $2,700, or $18 per child per year. The aver 
age number of days of attendance In these schools Is 90, making the dally cost 
of transportation per child about 20 cents.” (E. M. Phillips, rural school com- 
missioner, ) 

hlixtiiHppi.— In the fall of 1907 the State superintendent appointed a com- 
mittee of three county superintendents to prepare a report on the subject of the 
consolidation of schools. This report was adopted by the n»*oclation of county 
superintendents, and n bill prepared providing for consolidation and trans- 
portation for the 1908 legislature, it failed to pass. The bill was reintroduced 
in 1910, amended and strengthened, and passed. Further amendments were 
found necessary, and these were provided tn 1012. As the result of the' 1910 
bill. and the 1012 amendments the State has consolidated more than 175 schools 
and has mote than 240 wagons in operation. , T 

In 1912-18 there were organised 75 consolidated schools, with the children 
transported in 106 wagons. The average area of these 75 consolidated dis- 
tricts is 36 square miles'; the, 75 buildings erected cost approximately $14 Oj 000. 
During they ear Pearl River County replaced 31 schools with 6 consolidated 
schools, to watch at® transported in -2^ school, wagons i Harriim 
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County* one of the ltrgest In the State, has 15 consolidated schools, and only 30 
one- teacher schools are left. 

JtftesoaH.— The State superintendent of public educatlofc, Mr. W. P. Evans, 
Wrote In August, 1912: 44 The story of consolidation In Missouri Is u short one. 
The laws are ready and nothing Is needed but that they be taken advantage of; 
yet practically no consolidation exists. The laws of Mlssduri permit three or 
more common-school districts or a village district with tvfo or lnore common- 
school districts to unite Into a consolidated district. By a law parsed in 1911, 
if two-thirds of the voters authorise it, transportation may be provided for from 
the school funds. While common-school districts are not authorized to main- 
tain high schools, such- consolidated districts may maintain high schools as well 
sis elementary schools. Comparatively little has been done toward consolidation 
under these statutes, although the law permitting consolidation has been on 
the, statute books foT 11 years." Since this was written the State legislature. 
In 1013. revised the laws on consolidated schools and now offers speclnl State 
ftld to urge consolidation. By January 1, 1914 29 consolidated schools had been 
established. The main features of this law are given elsewhere in this bulletin. 

Montana*— The movement for consolidation began in the State in Ravalli 
County in 1910. After nn agitation lasting over a year, four districts united to 
form a consolidated district. . Children were transported to n centra] building 
In six transportation wagons. Up to the present time uo other consolidated 
schools have been reported. 

Nebraska* — There* are approximately 35 consolidated schools In the* State, 
with transportation at public expense. They vary In size from two-teacher 
fccbools to five- teacher schools. 

Nevada. — No reports of consolidated schools have been received. 

New Hampshire.—” Consolidation of rural schools accomplished by trans- 
portation of pupils at public expense has been going forward in New Hampshire 
since 1885, the date of the abolition ^of the old school district system. It has 
never assnmed the character of a universal iK>ltcy. but, on the other hand, 
there is hardly a community In the State which has not done more or less of It 

H There have been two somewhat distinct possibilities before each of the sev- 
eral school boards: (1) To effect absolute^spnsolldntlou — that Is, bring all the 
children in the township together In a sluglX large building having from four 
to eight rooms; (2) the other, to consolidate wnall one-room schools into larger 
one-room schools. y 

44 The former policy has rarely beem jx) a mble of accomplishment due largely 
to the topography of the State. Four to five miles is the maximum distance 
which children may profitably be carried over hilly country. Otherwise a start 
most be made at an hour which Is too early, and the return to the remoter 
homesteads Is felt to be too late, especially for the yonnger children. This fact 
Is ordinarily of Jtself sufficient to prevent absolute consolidation. However, in 
several townships favorably situated the plan is carried out That Is to say, 
either all *the schools are consolidated into large buildings or Into one large 

building with one or two distant one-room schools In remote ^and relatively 

Inaccessible parts of the township. 

44 The other type of consolidation, namely, the consolidation of several small 
. one-room schools Into one large one- room school, has entered Into the policy 
of nearly every town In the State. In the period 1885-1911 the reduction In 
tlbe number of sohools by consolidation has been about 25 per cent" (H. G 
Moirison, 8tate superintendent of public instruction. \ 

— “In New Jersey tbe State pays 75 per cent of the cost, of the 

Him tf.pupU* the; remaining 25 per. centring paid from lociil dis- 
trict t ax. The^ county superintendent of *&polAvWh^ jiv. jthe^ 
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commissioner of education, approve* the necessity for transportation, and the 
cost and method thereof. 

f0r tr " M1K>rt,,tlou year ending June 30. ' 

szr. .. T :: “ 

190frT 1 111. 888. 04 

1907- 8.. 21.449.68 

1908- 9 6i.840.44 

1909- 10 109.502.12 

145.736.80 

m a " prov,d0N tll,,t consolidation of schools may take place If the 

majority of voters at a »i»eolul election in each of the dial rids affected by the 
proposed consolidation approve. Under this law from 75 fo 1(R) schools 1™ 
been abandoned add consolidated with other schools or districts 
- Hi this connection It should he borne In mind that Xew Jersey Is largely 

“here i’rstm 8 ' 6 ' /“ rurnl ««»rlrt* where consolidation Is most needed^ 
there is s ill much opiK.sition to It. although In some sections the opposition 
has practically disappeared. rnrents frequently, and In ninny cnJes per- 
d Is m J ' f JeC ‘ t0 ■ emlln ' f ,Ueir children, young children particularly, long 

o? :ri r °: e ' There is the ,urtber u . taB d£J3 

Of the local school would damage the locality by removing the chief com; 
mnn ity center, and property would consequently depreciate In value This 
iTnedhHl 8tr0 " R e “ 0URh l ° PreVent consolidation In many sections where U 

“ However, -public sentiment In the State ns a whole is gradually becoming 
rtT«,t?on°)" l ° m ° Vement ~ (Cn ' Vln N Kenrtn "' »««* commissioner of 

Xrtp 1 ork. The education law of this State confers upon district Ruperln- 
tendents the power to dissolve school districts and to annex the territor, 
at Joining distrl.ts. There Is not In operation In this State the plan of com 
^ ;" ti0 “ ° f 80,10018 ns s,Ich P»«a understood I„ tfie central and western 

* hmT wl K ° ,,era i P ; ,llt ' y ° f tB ' S St,,te 11,18 a, ' v, '- v8 beeu m^mintiln a public 
school wherever sufficient property and children ^n be brought together for 

■“ ”°" s "• wm °' » ~ -«~7 £ 

. .“f 011001 ^ lsrrlc,H n'»y contract for the education of their children In ad- 
joining districts, Instead of maintaining a home school. When such contracts 
-Tf- 8 distr 'ct which does not Jjalntnln a home school, but which cbn- 
f^n. e ‘ ,Ucntlon of ,tB chllffl(j|fr allowed the same apportionment 

froni public funds ns If It maintained a public school. This money may be 

Se Vere rTd! Mf the . mr T m ° f ^ ,hP C, ' ,t of transportation. 

' n th '“ Stnte ,89t ^ Wh ' Ch - 1100 ' 8 

oMM n , ad . ( I. it, T J ,<> thlB p,ftn - the Slnte *»'• w hlgh-school tuition, for any 
i- ii I ? ® tdte meeting the requirements for Admission to a high school 
living a district which does not maintain a high schoo., Xin^S 
past year, the State paid the tnltlon of about iti.onn children wbo lived In dla 

- — r «*- «• -- : 

to f T t ? depart ™ nf hns on,T "tatlsttc* mating 

‘ .“ e ^ 80 " d " t t m ot * cboo]g ln «■«*• More than 1.200 small districts V M 
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considered by several of the most progressive county- superintendents. 'In three 
■ counties a few wagons are used for the transportation of pupils. 

I North Dakota.— The movement for consol hint Ion began In 1904, the first con 

jf aolidated schools being established that year. In 1914 there were 271 legally 

■J consolidated schools In the State t 170 of which were located lu villages and 101 

lu the oj>en country. In addition there are <183 schools, each serving a large 
• territory with pupils living more than 2J miles from the school. Of these 083 
\ schools, 203 transport pupils at public ex i tense. Only DM of them are commonly 

j spoken. of as consolidated. 

I . Ohio. — Inforinatioit concerning consolidation in Ohio is given in the first 
page* of this bulletin. 1 
| Oklahoma.— «-• 

Number of common-school districts lu Oklahoma j. ft. 507 

Number of consolidated districts in Oklnhonm 91 

Number of consolidated districts formed since July. 191 C. 22 

S Number of districts using transportation 42 } 

; Number of iwagnns used lu transport:! t ion 1 130 

I Number of pupils carried in wagons ^ 2.990 

Cost of transportation for the year 1911-12 _^$41.314 

Number of counties having consolidated districts..^ 85 

Oregon . — There are several consolidated schools throughout the Slate. Stevens 
County, where more has been done than In any oilier comity, reports. 8 consoll- 
• dated schools replacing 20 district schools. 

Pennsylvania. — “ ( 'oil sol Ida t ion of schools Is very dltficult iu the Stnte of Fenn- 
r s^lvanla as a whole, on account of the mountainous character of the State. 

; Wherever pupils can he lmuled to school within an hour mid bo brought back 

to their homes before dark the policy of truusiK>rtatlon and consolidation has 
| been successful, but under the most favorable circumstances there Is a great 

| deal of opposition to the closing of schools by reason of the luconvenlence to 

which many wipils are subjected.” (Natlmu (’. Schaeffer. Stafe superintendent 
t of public Instruction.) 

' Rhode Island .— The question Is of Ullght Imitortance iu the State, as. only 7 
l per cent of the people are rural. Tlur State sui>erltitemlent reports: “The con- 
solidation &t schools In Rhode Island has almost ceased to be a problem. It has/ 
! been carried nearly ils far us po^lble.” 

f South Carolina. — A* “rural graded-school act,” passed by the State legislature 

early In 1912, directly encourages consolidation. During the school year 1912-13* 
largely ns a result of this act. 41 schools were discontinued on account of con- 
solidation with other schools. There were 45 wagons used to trunsi>ort children, 

( 085 children being transported at public expense. Comparatively few consoli- 
dated schools had beeu established previously. ( 

{ Tennessee . — The legislature In 1003 passed an net under which the school and 

civil districts were made coextensive and took the i>owpr to create school dis- 
tricts away from the county courts, where It had previously rested. The same 
l net required that many small schools should be abolished. Under this provision 
; : ' It Is estimated fully 1,000 emu 11 schools lu the State were discontinued. In 
:> * 1905 the* legislature provided for the county unit of organization lrt\ several 
counties. In 1907 this was extended to all counties In the State. Since these 
l" acts the county' boards of education have had control of all the schools in their 
jfc. respective counties, and consolidation has progressed. In 1911, In 37 of the 90 
Syr counties in the State, Oft new schoohj were established to replace 149 schools 
^^^Obkndoned.- . The new, schools served, an average of 14 square wiles each and 
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Uoned and replaced by 45 schools, each with 2 or more teachers. There are 
28 schools In the State using school wugons, 

Tcsax. Little ling been done toward congolklntlon in the Slate, although a 
beginning has been ninde in several counties, in 123 counties there have been 
1-18 consolidations, resulting in the abandonment of 155 schools. 

I, tali.— The people of the State live almost entirely in villages and cities, 
and not tfti tiieir-fnrms. As a .consequence there nre practically no one-room 
sehoolbouses. There tire ltt.rdly more than 20 in the State. Consolidation 
however, is hiking place. Eight counties of the State 'are now organized into 
single-school districts, with all schools in each county u.ule'r-the control of 
a county hoard of education. Tills lias resulted in the closingift^miall 
schools oiid the establishment of several consolidated schools with pubftfc' 
transportation. The county board of education of IUix Elder Countv for 
example, during 1012-1.1 erectej 11 new school buildings, at « total cost of 
8201, .(MO. lo take the place of 30 old buildings; 20 wagons were put Into opera- 
turn to carry the children from (he abandoned schools. The l.lgh-seliool work 
is all concentrated at one large school at llrigham City. Transportation to a 
4# 111:ls:im " ul <‘ f *2 n week is allowed students outside Itrigham Cltv. thus equalla- 
lag in part the cost of ldgli-sohoo! education tjjfbughout tlic county. 

I tnuuiil. >.o data is available relative to Cm extent to winch consolidated 
t»bools have been established. An estimate may be made from tbe amount 
exiteudcd for transportation. J u 18112 tbe first act was passed authorizing, 
expenditure of school funds for transportation. ■ hast year the exjieudilure was 
? 12b, It 13, There are •121-uinisetl abandoned rural school houses, in the State. 

Virginia. In 1906 there were in the Stnte 7,320 schoolhousea^vlth 9 228 
rooms; iu 11112, 0.743 schoolliouscs, with 10.730 rooms— 577 feweAouses with 
1.502 more rooms. Over 200 transportation wagons are in usfc ' 

\\ gnhinoton. “ I’raotlcnlly all of the progress in the consolidation of rural 
schools in this State has been made during the past five years. Transportation 
of pupils is being done successfully in about 50 consolidated districts scat- 
tered through about 20 counties of the State. More than 2.000 pupils are ’trans- 
ported in this manner, at an, average daily cost of $2.60 per wagon "About 
$;KMXH) is .siient ..annually for this pun lose. There are now (In 1012) In the 
State 120 consolidated schools, replnelng 200 old districts.” (J. jf .i^vhue 
assistant State superintendent of public instruction.) 

iron Virginia. Owing to the mountainous chnracter of so large a part or 
West Virginia, the transportation of pupils to centralized schools can never 
become imlversitl throughout tbe State. 

However, material progress has been made along the lines of transportation. 

I he work is of two classes, namely, consolidation W i?h transportation either 
by ,Ue " ; ‘K° n - tlie trolley, or the steam railroad, and consolidation with- 

out transportation. Thus fflr consolidation with transportation has been nut 
into effect principally m the northern panhandle of the State, the eastern nan- 
huiulie a section of the southeast near the Virginia line, and „ small area 
the norlli-centrar section of the Shite. 

At Cary, la McDowell County, which is In the midst of a populous mining . 
section, to schools have been consolidated into one. The new building- is 
c f fireproof, with glass roof, modem sanitary nppamtus, and general 
equipment eqt*l to that of the best city schools. This plnut, Including the 
land, will be worth from $60,000 to $70,000. A large percentage of the pupil, 
are trnnsportethby wagons. ^ ** ** 

• At Sherrard, In Marshall County, a centra Used school costing. $40000 has 
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one- room schools hi the ndjol illume territory. Three wagons are employed to 
transport the pupils. 

At places in Morion, Wetzel, ami Home other counties effective consolidation 
on n limited scale is carried on by inean^f the trolley lines running in vnrtons 
directions through the territory. A 

At Charles Town, in Jefferson County, in the eastern panhandle.' is n school 
employing 17 teacher*, which includes the grades and a high tichool. One-fourth 
, of all the pupils in the school come from the surrounding country, all of them 
by private conveyance. ’* pony brigade.” made up of hoys- and girls wlw> ride 
some distance. Is a feature of the school. ^ 

The consolidated schools are uniformly better than the old. hut jib a rule they 
aro not money-saving Institutions. We have n number of cases, however. In 
which consolidation has not only brought better schools and belter school con- 
ditions, .but. has actually worked ft material wiving in the cost of maintaining 
the schools, ltock district. In Mercer County, affords one of the most striking 
Instances of this kind. At Montcalm, in this county, a four-room house has 
been built*, willed for the present year will easily accommodate the 75 pupils 
within a radius of 2 miles who were taught last yenr by six teachers in 2 two- 
room schools and 2 one- room achnola. It will he seen that the salary of two 
teachers, as well aa the additional fuel expanse for two additional rooms, will 
be saved. Since the district maintains an eight-month term and pays an 
average salary of $45 to $50. the consolidation effected will save the district 
at least $#00 a year. At Morn, in the same district, a four-room house 'has been 
built to take the place of 3 two-room schools and 3 one-room schools, with 
their necessary nine teachers, all within a radlua of 1J miles and enrolling but 
90 pu]ftls last year. The money saved here Is more than double that In ihe dhse 
of Montcalm. .There are other Instances of consolidation In the district more 
or less striking. It has been found that 25 of the 100 teachers employed In that 
district may be dispensed with without any loss to the effectiveness of the work. 

We are working out this process of consolidation to a greater or less degree in 
each county in the State. Of course, there are few places where the advantages 
of consolidation are as evident ns in the Instances cited. 

In all more than 100 isolated schools have been abandoned wltMn a year past. 
(M. P. Shawkey. State superintendent of free schools.) 

'UW*ro»*fn.— The mutter of consolidation has l>eea agitated during the pnst 
ffew years and several consolidations have result ed. The two most notable 
cnaes of consolidation 11 re those nt Port Wing and at. No'rtb Crandon, both In 
the northern |*irt of the State. Four or five wagons, are need in each district 
• to transport the. children to school In each Distance the territory of the district 
eomprise^tbe whole township. Other notable consolidations are qt Brussels, 
Deetown, and Zendn. In these districts, however, transportation is not fur- 
nished. One or more cases of consolidation and transportation of children 
at public exitense ape found In each of 45 out of the 00 counties. 

Wyoming . — No consolidation is reported from this State. 



II. STATE LEGISLATION CONCERNING CONSOLIDA- 
TION AND TRANSPORTATION. 

It is, of -course, well understood that consolidation can make little 
progress without favorable school laws. In the following pages a 
r~T' snnmiary is given of those now in force in each of the States on this 
BuDjeci ahd'atso ojji the 


t the question of tmwportatiop at public expense.”-. 
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It will be noted that in only a few States are the education author- 
ities given power to consolidate school subdistricts without first se- 
cunng a favorable vote from the qualified voters in the districts 
affected The county boards of education in Florida. Louisiana, 
Isoith Carolina, and Tennessee have such power. Ttu Maryland 
county board may close schools of less than 12 pupils. \\ ‘hin cer- 
tain limits a few township boards in States where the towi .hip ^ 
the unit of administration have the same power. Usually, ho.vever 
it requires a favorable vote at a meeting open to all .voters in the 
tuv-nship. • Schools in Indiana whose average daily attendance falls 
below 1_ in any year are closed at the end of Hie year by State law 
and the children are cared for the following-year in' some other 
school, being com cyed to the school at the expense of the district 
’ f ' 1C S “ m f " av Ij ° ,,,s,| tna schools with an average daily attendance 
of 10 are dosed those in Maine with an average daily attendance^ 
and in Ohio of 12. If the number of children of school age falls 
Mow 25 in any school district' of New Mexico or below 20 in any 
district in Texas, the district must be abolished and included in 
neighboring districts. 

The votes for or against consolidation in the great majority of 
states are taken in meetings held simultaneously in each district 
affected, and. to carry, must have a majority vote in every district. 
Une district has often succeeded in preventing a consolidation which 
all others concerned wanted. In four States-Xew York. Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Missouri — the votes me not taken in separate dis- 
tricts hut are taken at one central meeting of all’ the districts con- 
cerned, each district sending representatives. A mnjcritv vote of 
those present is sufficient to carry the measure, regardless of the 

districts in which those favorable or unfavorable to the movement 
live. 

In nearly all States pupils may he transported to consolidated 
schoo s at the expense of the school districts. In several States 
school authorities may pay parents or guardians a fixed amount per 
<ln,v instead of furnishing transportation. South Dakota and Wis- 
cdnsm are among the States that fix the amount that may be paid 
m accordance with the mileage pupils travel. Maine, Vermont, 
innesota. South Dakota, and Oregon permit payments for'board 
and room for pupils in homes convenient to the schools where the 
cost of so doing does not exceed the cost of transportation * 

In several States special St*te aid to stimulate consolidation is given * 
In most instances, however- such action is very recent, and time 
enough has not elapsed to show the results. Rhode Island allows 
any township yrhieh has consolidated three or more ungraded 
schools into a single glided school, with not’less than 20 pupilfl^n \ 

^ 2100 anpuaU^for eac^partraWT; 
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* The State of Washington pays to each consolidated school approxi- 
mately $170 annually for every district abandoned to form the new 
district. Vermont appropriates an annual amount to be expended 
in reimbursing, in part, towns for moneys expended for transporta- 
tion. Iowa appropriates money to purchase equipment and to assist 
in maintaining courses in agriculture, domestic economy, and other 
industrial subjects. Only consolidated schools may receive the bene- 
fits of this appropriation. Missouri voted in annually 

to every consolidated school $'25 for each square mile in the con- 
solidated district. In Tennessee 10 per cent of the general school 
funds is set aside for rticouhiging instruction in industrial subjects 
and assisting consolidated schools of three or more teachers. South 
Carolina and N T orth Dakota divide consolidated schools into two 
classes, and a dilferent amount of State aid is given to each. The 
regulations of North Dakota are given Ixdow in abbreviated form 
as an example of such regulations. The anst important features 
of tlte Jaws on consolidation of W istfonsin and Minnesota are also 
presented below, since the regulations of these two States are woythv 
of special note. 

Wisconsin gives aid for erecting and equipping the consolidated 
school building, and also annual aid for transportation. The en- 
actments were passed by the 1013 legislature, so that time enough 
has not elapsed to determine the efficacy of the faw. The Min- 
nesota laws on consol idation were passed ii^ 1011, and their effective- 
ness is explained on page 20, Minnesota defines three classes of 
consolidated schools; the amount of State aid received bv a school 
depends upon its classification. It is an annual grant. In addition 
the State pays 25 per cent of the cost of the building. The Mmne-" 
eota act is known as the Holmberg Act, and is reproduced in full, 
since it is of particular interest, and has been copied in part bv 
several States. 


& 


(A) Reqt'iremknt ok Law and of thk Xohth Dakota State Hoard ok Kdt t ca# 
noN for Classification on Con solid atkd. Schools, 

Fi'rni class.- To bo entitled to aid as a Ktnto consolidated school of the first 
elans, the law and regulations of the board require: * 

1. School Term : Must be not less than nine months during tbe school year. 

Z Attendance: Tbe actual per cent of attendance for the school must be not 
leitt than 80; provided that each child between the ages of 8 and 15, inclusive, 
must attend school for the entire time that the school Is In session, unless it 
(tin be shown to the satisfaction of the State hoard of education that tbe non- 
attendance Is due to one of the following causes, viz (1) attendance elsewhere 
tttsome unproved school; (2) extreme i»overty or, destitution of the family 
which the county has failed to relieve on being requested to do so by the family 
in question; (3) completion of (he coarse; .'(4) physlcnl or mental incapacity; 

; ami (5) lack of transportation beyond the 21 -mile limit ; 
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3. Departments : Must be not less than four departments. '* 

•4, Teachers : The principal must he a Rraduate of a State normal school or 
hlpher Institution of learnlnp; he must hold a professional certificate ; and must 
receive not less than $1)0 per month. Each teacher must hold a first-grade ele- 
mentary certificate or better, be a graduate of a standard four-year, high-school 
i -nurse or equivalent, aud must receive not less than $(13 per month. On and 
after July 1. H)14, etich teacher must be a graduate of a standard four-year 
norum l-sduad course or equivalent, and must receive not less than $70 per 
month. All teachers must render efficient service of a high prude. 

.>. School Ilulldlnps: Must he suitable for school purposes, clean and well 
kept. Eire escnpes Rnd outswlnplnp doors In the exits must be provided as 
to, mired by law. There must be at least 12 square feet of floor space and 200 
<-ubic feet of air hi nice provided for each pupil. 

tl. Equipment: Each department must t.e provided with etioyclo|>ediu. die- ! 
nonaries., supplementary readers, maits. glotm. desks. and setits, blnekboards 
drinking water, laboratory equipment. 

7. rou r so of study : The rommon-soboo] subjects. including eknnemiiry agri- 
emture, as named in the law rind outlined In the State course of study, must be 
taught. A two-year hlgh-school course must bo offered, ns outlined hi the high- 
school nwnftfll. This shall Include a course in either sewing or cooking and a 
course In cither ninmml training or agriculture, provided at least 10 qualified 
high-school pupils ask for same. 

S. Library: Must have a weil-selected IJhrary of at least ir»u volumes, divided 
between general and reference. 

In jiclditlon there are certain repulntlous regarding heating, ventllnfflig, and 
llphtlng required. also concerning outhouses and school prounds. 

Second claim.— To lie entitled to State old ns n school of this dims the re- 
quirements are practically the same a^for the first class, except that the school 
may have two or more departments Instead of four or more. 

(Ill Wisconsin Special State Ain to Assist in Ebectino and Karpina 

) Consolidated School IU ildinos. 

1. Whenever 15 per cent of the electors of nny rural school district, and one 
or more contiguous school districts or siibdlstrlcts within of outside of an 
Incorporated village, shall petition therefor, the respective school bbards shall 
meet at a place designated by the.school board of the pAimnlng district having 
the largest population to fix a time for an election to determine whether the 
district schools within the districts shall be consolidated. Tliev sbull fix the "X 
date of the election at not less than four nor more tlin , eight weeks from theH 
time of their mectlhg and notify tlie district clerks of the date. The district ' 
clerks of the respective districts and subdistricts shall post the notices of elec- 
tion as notices Msgchool district meetings are floated. The elections shall be' 
licld by the school offleefs of the respective districts by written ballots. They 
« a report the result of the election in their resj>ectlvc districts to the clerk 
" f . ‘ , ,C f‘ 8trlC ‘ 1,1 wlllc11 the meeting to fix the time of the election is held, 
sithlii three days after the election. The respective school boards, one week 
after the election, shnl^moet In the same manner and place as for culling the 
election aud shall canvass the returns. , , 

If n majority of those of each district voting at the election vote In favor 
of consol dating the district schools in their respective school districts, the 
territoiy included constitutes a consolidated rural school district. 

»,.,L Ue i BCh< ? 1 b ? rd * flt * he tlme of canvassing the returns shall appoint a time 
and- place for tl>e flwt dliitrirt meeting and shall poei a written natto* 
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; in at least three public place* in each of the several districts or aubdistrlcts 
which compose the consolidated school district, 

2. A consolidated rural school district shall be deemed organized when any 
two of the officers ejected nt its first legal meeting file with the clerk of the 
meeting for canvassing returns, their written acceptances of the office to which 
they have been res|>ectively elected, or wheu it lias exercised the franchises 
and privileges of the district for the term of one year. A consolidated rural 
school district lawfully orgnnlied is a body con>orate and possesses the usual 
powers of a public corporation, by the name and stylo of “ Consolidated Rural 

School District No. of ” (the town or village, as .the case may 

be, in which the school is located or proposed to be located). Such numbers 

. shall be designated by the board or boards in the order of the forma f loti of 
consolidated rural school districts. The lx>ard shall make its contracts in Its 
corporate name. 

3. When a consolidated rural school district, shall be lawfully organized, the 
V ’ school districts or sutMlIst rideout of which It shall have Ikxmi formed shall 

' cease to exist as school districts or bodies eor|>omte. and the title to *1) property 
and assets of every nature of the several school districts and subdlstrlets out 
of which it was orgauized shall tbereuinm become vested in the consolidated 
rural school district, antf all valid subsisting claims aud obligations against and 
contracts of the said several school districts and suinllstricts shall coutlnue to 
* be valid claims ami obligations against them severally. All cluiniH and obliga- 
tions arising after (he formation of a consolidated school district shall be 
n gainst the consolidated school district. The consolidated rural school district 
shall main fuln nnd conduct the schools theretofore maintained and conducted 
by the several districts and subdistricts, until such time as the consolidated 
rural school district shall have purchased or erected and equlpjxxl a bulling 
* in which school can be conducted. 


*w. 



Consolidated rural school districts shall be entitled to and shall share in the 
distribution of the common school fund Income and other school funds, in the 
same manner ns school districts maintaining common and graded schools. In 
case a high school Is maintained, the consolidated rural school shall be entitled 
to and share as In the case of unlou free high sch(x>l£ 

Special State aid partially to defray the cost ofVrectlng ami equipping a 
School building shall be grunted to consolidated rtllSfl school districts ns 
follows: 

1. To a consolidated rural school district maintaining n school consisting of 
one department formed by the uniting of two or more school districts or sub- 
dlBtricts, one* half the cost, not to exceed $500 Xo any one echool. 

2. To a consolidated rural school district maintaining a school consisting of 
a graded school of two departments, formed by the uniting of the schools of 
two or more school districts or subdistricts, one-hnlf the cost, not to exceed 
$1,500 to any one school. 

■3. To a consolidated rural school district maintaining a school consisting of a 
graded school of three departments, formed by the uniting of the schools of 
two or more school districts or subdlstrlets, one- half the cost, not to exceed 
$2,000 to any one school. . 

4. To n consolidated rural school district maintaining a school consisting 
of a graded school of four or more del mrt meats, formed by the uniting of the 
.schools of three or more school districts or subdlstrlets, one-half of the cost, 
not to exceed $3,000 to any one school. 

5. To a consolidated school district maintaining a school consisting of a 
graded school and a high school, formed by the uniting of all the districts and 


r 
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Rubdlstricts of a township, one-half of the cost, uot to exceed $0,000 to any one 

KCllOOl. ' . 

All plana and expense accountH for additions to school biddings or for now 
buildings shall be submitted to the State superintendent. No Slate aid shall be 
granted unless the State mi|>erlntendent has approved the plans wheu thus 
submitted. 

<C) Wisconsin Special Aiu to Assist in I'bovidinu - Transportation to 
•Consolidated Schools. 

The consolidated rural school district shall receive special aid for transiwr- 
tatlon upon complying with the following conditions: 

1. Trnnsr>ortatlon Kbail 1>© provided for nt lenet 32 weeks. 

2. The average dally attendance of the pupils tnins I >orted from auv districts 

or sulHlIstrlct to any consolidated rurnl school or State graded scluml „r free 
high-school district must be *0 per cent of the entire number enrolled for 
t rn n*t| tort nt Ion during term of ncbool. 

3. Khch driver contracted with must be of excellent fCral character trust- 
■ worth; , and responsible, and must furnish i, safe team with „ suitable and 

comfortable conveyance, well supplied with protection against stormy and 

It shall also be lawful for the electors to author!*. y,e school board to 
cuter Into an agreement with the parent, (guardian, or , .ther person h. charge 
of uny pupil to compensate such parent, guardian. „r other person, for trans- 
I porting any pupil or pupils tomnd from school, and to enter Into contracts for 
the transportation to and from school of all persons of school nge who ntteud 
", to le\ y a tax therefor. In all rases where the distance from the horn* of 
the pupil or pupils who nre to be transported Is 2 miles or less by the nearest 
I rave'ed highway, the sum per pupil so paid jihall be auch as may 1 m? authorised 

•• mil r°«; ! nd C# * e8 ” here t,ie dlstuj,ee Uian i and less than 

.miles, the State shall pay 5 cents per day. and where the distance Is more 

than 2 miles 10 cents per day for each pupil transported regnlarlv to and 
from school In some reasonable and comfortable manner for a period of not 
less tUn flv* months. The. school Imard or the town board of school directors 
and the principal teacher of the school In which such pupil Is enrolled shall, 
on or before the ]5th day of Jijiy „f each year, make under oath a report 
g \ ng the name and showing the distance and number of days each pupil was 
transited, the mode of frnnsportatlon. ami the total’ amount claimed hv the 
districts on account of such trans porta t Ion. , \ ’ • 

(O) Laws Kelatinu to Consolidation of Uural Schools in Min.V^ota (rut 
Holmhk.ru Act). 1911. 

Procedure for eonoimtion of eehool districts.- Two or more schwl districts . 
of any kind may be consolidated, either by the formation of ft new district or bv 
annexation of one or more districts to an existing district l„ which is main- 
talned a State graded, semlgraded. or high school, as hereinafter provided 

“ "° f0rn,ed by “““■.Motion or annexation shall be known’ as a 
eonsoHdated school district. Before any steps are taken to organise „ eonsoll- 

don ‘ 8UPer ‘ nten,lent of the «>unty In ahlcfc the major por- 

J a TV® ’ from whlch 11 18 Imposed to form « oonsolldatal 

‘° ^ “ ade 8h ° WlJK tbe 8l * e and boundaries 
lltafTs’ 7, 0“ ° f tte " choolhoD8e * ,n ** several districts, tbe 

rather ,,1 “7 ndJ<? “* 801,001 dlatrl « 8 nwl of schoolhouses therein, to- 
f laformatu > n «« nxay be of essential value, and submit 
the same to the wperiuttndsnt of public Instruction, who shall approve, modify, 

' , - >JT.L • • • - — £ ■ • ' 
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©r*reject the plan so proposed ami. certify his conclusions to the county superlm 
teudeut df schools. To receive State aid as a consolidated school of (Mass A 
or Class It. as detiued in t Iiisr ' act , the consolldattd district must contain not 
less titan lfS sections, and to receive State aid as a consolidated school of Class C, 
not less than 12 sections; but ftny existing school district of at least such areu 
shall have the rights and privileges of a consolidated sehool district. A con- 
solidated school district of less than 12 sections may lie formed as herein pro-’ 
tided, hut shall not he eutltUnl to receive special State aid as herein provided 
for. (See. 1. ch. 207, 1011.) 

butte* of eu H»f/v suin'rintcndvnt . — After approval by the sui>erlnl undent of 
public lust ruction of the plan for the formation of n. consolidated school district, 
mid uiKm presentation to the county superintendent of a petition signed ajid 
acknowledged by at least 25 per cent of the resident freeholders of each district 
affected, qualified to vote at school meetings, asking for the formation of a 
consolidated school district In accordance with the plans approved by the suiier* 
intendent of public instruction, the county superintendent shall, within 10 days, 
cause 10 days' posted notice to be given In each district affected and one week’s 
published notice, if there be a newspaper published in such .district, of an 
eleotiou or special meeting to be held within the proposed district, at a time ami 
place specified In such notice. u» vote avion the question of consolidation. (See. 
2, ch. 207, 11)11.) * ' ** 

Meet it vt of office fit. — At such meeting the electors, not less than 25 being 
^ present, shall elect from Jhetr number n chalrnmu and clerk, who shall he the 
itflcerH of the meeting, The chalrnmu shall aiqiolnt two tellers, and the meet- 
ing and election shall Ip* conducted as are annual meetings iu common and lmle* 
}'P -pendent districts. The vote at such election or meeting shall he by ballot, which 
shall rend ** For (..'onsolldatlon '* or “Against Oousolidation.'* The officers at. 
noli meeting or election shall, within JO days thereafter, certify the result ot 
e vole to the superintendent of the county fn which such district mainly .lies ; 
f a majority of lire votes cast be for consolidation, the county superintendent 
within 10 days thereafter shall make proper orders to give etVect to such vote 
and shall thereafter transmit a copy thereof to the auditor of each county In 
which nny part of nu.v district a flirted lies ami to the clerk of each district 
affected and also to the siqierintendent of public instruction. If the order I>e 
for the formation of a new district, It shall sinvlfy the number of snclj district. 
The ctMply superintendent shall also cause 10 days’ posted notice and one 
weeldjrimbllshed notice, if there he a newspaper published in such district, to 
" J \ou of a meeting to elect otllcers of the newly formed consolidated school 
district : Provided, That a consolidated district shall upon Its formation become 
an independent district, with the powers, privileges, and duties now conferred 
by law upon lndciieiidcjit districts. After the format km of any consol Ida toil 
school district appeal may be taken as now provided by law In connection with 
tile. formation of other; school districts. Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to transfer the liability of existing bonded indebtedness from the district or 
territory a gat rift which it was originally Incurred. (Sec. 3, ch. 207, 1011.) 

Consolidation with other districts . — In like manner, one or more school dis- 
tricts muy be consolidated with an existing district In which Is maintained n 
State high, graded, or semlgrnded school, in which case the schbol board of 
the district maintaining a State high, graded, or semlgraded school shall con- 
tinue to be the lioard governing the consolidated school district until the next 
annual school meeting, when successors to . the members whose terms then 
empire shall be elected 1>V the legally qualified voters of the consolidated school 
/iVoitfdcd, ftotrew. That In the case or consolidation with a school dis- 
- Is .a ; Stgte high or. Sfate graded acimU^ 

‘ ~ „ v • lr<. t 
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Holldotton Khali be effected by vote* of the rural school districts only, In* the ^ 
maimer provided under this act, and by the approval of such consolidation of* 
the rural district or districts with t he one In which there Is maintained a : (- 

State high or graded school, by the school board thereof. (Sec. 4, ch. 207, -10J.1*) 

Certificate by ojfU-ers — Tbe officers of the ’several districts forming a consoli- 
dated school district shall within 10 day* from receipt of copy of the order 
of the county suiierinteHtleiit certifying the formation of tlie new district, or - 
Immediately after tire election and qualification of members of tbe school board 
in tbe consolidated school district, turn ov# to the proi>cr officers of the newly 
elected school board, or to tbe proper officers of the school board in tlie dis- 
trict niafcitnlnitiff the State high or graded school, all records, funds, credits, 
it utl effects of their several districts. (Sec. 4, ch. 207, 1911.) 

Powers of consolidated board . — For tbe purpose of promoting a belter con- 
dition Ui rural Hebdoln mid to encourage industrial training, including the 
Dements of agriculture, nmuual training, and home economics, the board in 
a ^gdQjqidnteil school district is authorised to establish schools of two or more 
ilepuvtHjents, provide for tbe tmnsiKirtation of pupils, or expend a 4 reasonable 
amount for room and board of pupils whose attendance nt school can* more 
economically nud conveniently be provided for by such means, locate und ac- 
quire sites of not less than 2 acres, and erect and equip suitable buildings 
thereon, when money therefor has been voted by tbe district. They shall 
submit to the sti|>erinteudent of public Instruction a plat of tlie school grounds, 
indicating- the she of the proiK>sed buildings, plans mid specifications for the 
school building and Ks equipment, and the equipment of the premises. 

It shall be the duty of the snjierlnteudent of public instruction, with respect 
to schools in consolidated districts, to approve plans of sites, of buildings And 
their equipment, and tlie equipment of the premises, to prepare suggestive 
courses of study, including an Industrial course,, to prescribe the qualifications 
of the principal and other teachers, and through such supervisors as he may' 
appoint mnl In connection wFtli the* comity sujieiintendent. exerejse general super- 
vision over said consolidated schools. (Sec. C, ch. 207, 1911.) 

Procedure for receiving State aid. — (1) For the purpose of receiving State 
aid. schools in consolidated districts shall be classified as A, B, and C. They 
shall be In -session ut least eight mouths lu the year-and be well organised- 
They shall have suitable schoolhouses, with the necessary* rooms und eqnyjh % 

ment. Those belonging to class A shall have nt least four deimrtmehts, those ; * 

of class H three cfcpnrt ents, nnd those of class C two departments. The 
bourd in a consolidated ». iool district malntolulug a school of either class shall 
arrange for the' attendance of all. pupils living more than 2 miles from the 
school through suitable provision for transportation, or for the boqrd and room 
of such as may be more economically and conveniently provided for by such- 
mennsi 

2. The principal of a school coming under class A shall hold at least a diploma 
from the advanced course of* a State normal school and be qualified to teach . 
the elements of agriculture, ns determined by such tests as are required by the ^ 
superintendent of public Instruction. A school of this class shall have suit- 
able roomfe and equipment for Industrial and other^jgprkj a library, and neces- 
sary apparatus and equipment for, efficient work, end af course of study embrnc-, 
ing such branches as may be prescribed by lie. superintendent >f public 
instruction. 






& The principal of a echoed coming under class B or C shall hold at lqasC fl 
State flret-gni de, eertlflcntei other respects* theae school* shall comply 

with the requirements of sc^li^iier % dass A i *o Tar Sc^thli may be practi- . 
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cable, la accordance with requirements 'fixed by th^ superintendent of public 
instruction. Teachers other than the principal, Including special teachers, shall 
possess such qualifications as are required of teachers In State graded schools. 

4. Besides maintaining schools in consolidated districts conforming t^Mhe 
requirements of those coming under classes A. B, and C, the school board may 
maintain other schools of not more thap two rooms und receive State uld for 
these as provided for semigraded and rnral schools. (Sec. 7. oh. 207, 1011.) 

Aid for the aoriosi district *. — Schools under class A ir^onsolidated districts 
shall receive mimiaily State aid of $1,500; those under class B, $1,000; those 
under class C, $750; ami In addition to such anuual aid a school of any of the 
above classes shall receive an amount to aid in the construction of a building 
equul to 25 i>er ceut of the cost of* said building, but no district sball receive 
more than a totAl of $1,500 for aid lu the construction of buildings. The nnnuitl 
* aid and the aid for building shall be paid in the same manner as now provided 
by law for the payment of othef State aid to public schools. Whenever any. 
school in a consolidated district attains the rank of State high or graded school, 
it shall possess the rights and privileges of such school. (Spc. H. eh. 207, 1011.) 

The above act providing a new law for the consolidation of schools 
went into effect April 18, 1911. It differs from the previous law 
chiefly in the following provisions: J 

1. Petition for a vote ui>on consolidation 1 b binding upon a district If signed 
by 25 per cent of the resident freeholders of the district. Under theMormer 
law a majority was required. 


2. Consolidation is now voted upon at one polling place for nil districts i>eti- 

tlonlng and Is carried by a majority of nil the votes- cast. Tbe old law left 
each district petitioning to vote separately. ' 

3. Tbe new law permits a district to receive aid under the law, provided U 
already possesses tbe requisite minimum area established for a consolidated 
district and complies with all the other requirements ns to building, equipment, 
qualification of teachers. Industrial courses, and transportation. 

4. It establishes the mime standard* for teachers in consolidated schools ns 
for those In high and graded schools in villages and cities. 



5. It provides that principals of consolidated schools, in addition to meeting 
tbe regular professional requirement, must secure the sj>eclal indorsement of the 
State superintendent as to fitness for the particular position sought. 

ft. The new law requires the maintenance of instruction In agriculture, man- 
ual training, sewing, and cooking In every aided school. 

.7* It authorises the State superintendent to establish requirements as to 
building and equipment and also concerning transportation. 

8. Finally, the Holuiberg Act provides for gene ro its State aid, the purpose of 
which Is to make It passible forTural communities to maintain for their children 
graded and high schools ns good in every respect as those In urban communities, 
and at no greater cost than that In such communities. f 

(E) Suumasy or State Laws os OoitsoLtDATtoTf. 1 

A to home County.) No d^nlte >law on consolidation nftr on transports* 

thm. * County boards of education have full power to fix boundaries of school 


« the word lq iwreatbrea* (county, township, or district) given after the lane of each 
Btaia indicate the salt or organisation for. the admUUatratton of the rural school affaire 
In the BtatA Wher* 44 district * Is a*ed> it refers to the single district, usually the tetri* 

* — 1 *t to tehoofl.'* . "hwfw: .term-:: tta/uwfi,' jt terete ttar part »f ths iuti li 



district** after holding n publjc hearing advertised three weeks in local papers 
and by posters in district affected. 

Arizona . — (District.) Two or more school districts may be consolidated Into 
one district provided that 15 t>er cent of the school electors of each district 
present a i>etitluu to the county su|>erlntendent asking au election Id each dis- 
trict and the majority of votes cast in each district is iu favor of consolidation. 
Trustees of any district may call on election to determine whether trmisiwr- 
tntlon shall l>e provided, aud upon petition of 15 i>er cent of the school electors 
they must call such a meeting. Only children living at. n greater distance thjgi 
1 milf from the school may he transported at public expense. 

.IrJtonnas*— i District.) An act to provide for the consolidation of adjacent 
districts was passed *ln lull.. The school directors In each district to be in- 
cluded in a proposed consolidation may. and upon the petltlnii *>f in per cent 
of the school electors must, submit the question of consolidation to the electors 
of the district either In the annual meeting or In sq>eoi;»i meetings.. The con- 
solidation Is effected if the majority of voters of each district vote for cou- 
solidatlou. The directors of the districts abandoned heroine the directors of 
the consolidated district uutll fire regular annual election, when six directors 
are chosen at targe from the new district. These directors are given full au- 
thority over the school ami mny provide transportation at the expense of the 
district if they deem It advisable to do so. 

California.— ( 'District.) When a majority of the heads of families who re- 
side In two or more contiguous school districts and who have children attending 
school unite in a petition to the county superintendent for the formation ofj 
union school district the superintendent must call an election In each dlstrtC 
to he held simultaneously. To effect the union the majority In each district 
must vote for It. If the voters favorable to consolidation, each district elects 
one representative to a Joint committee that, with the county superintendent, 
determines the location of the new union school or schools. If the board -can 
not agree, then a general election Is held to determine the site; only such sites 
ns have been named by the district representatives nifty be voted upon.-. the 
represen^itlves mentioned above constitute the union district board until the 
time of the annual meeting, when a regular board of trustees is elected. 4 This 
board Is composed of one person from each of. the old school districts,^ It Is 
given full control over the school or schools ft ml mny provide public transporta- 
tion at public expense in such manner as It may deem best. * " 

Colorado , — (District.) The school hoa/ds of twf or more adjoining districts 
may. and upon the i>etit!on of not less than one-fourth of the qualified electors 
must, submit the question of consolidation to a vote of the qualified electors In ’ 
each district If the majority vote in each district hi favor of consolidation, 
a union meeting is held, colled by the school board in tli£ district with the 
Inrgest school census, and a boa^d of directors of three persons elected. These 
directors select the site for the consolidated school, erect thq building, and , 
rnannge the school. They may furnish public transportation to children living 
more than 1 mile from school. 

Coiwwvrictf f.— (Township.) The town (township) school committee have full 
control of all schools in the towh. ** They shall umintain in these several towns 
' good common schools * • * at sneh places ♦ * * as in their judjpnhnt 
shall best subserve the Interests of education. * ♦ * They sbidl designate 
the schools which shall be attended by the various children within these sevepl. 
towns • * * and they may provide for the transportation of children wher? f 
eyer, transportation n*ay seem reasonable and dealrabla" ... - - 

meaner tft. fewnlng- ■» union ot 
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/vote for or against consolidation. If two-thlrds of those present favor con- 
BoildHtion, a committee of three voters Is appointed to meet with similar com- 
mittees tr m the oth$r districts and arrange the terms of fcmsolldation. Each 
cammlttee reports to an adjourned meeting in its ^strict,^ If the report is 
accepted by a two-thirds vote of the voters present, Mb obligatory. One dis- 
trict failing to accept the report does not prevent Uie others Trom uniting! 

Florida^ County.) The county hoard of public instruction is given power 
“ to locate and maintain shoots in every locality in the county where* they may 
be needed.” Schools may not be located uearer than 3 miles to each other 
unless for some local - reason op necessity. 

Georgia. (County.) , The 1911 legislature provided tliat the county bonrd of 
- education in any couuty “ shall have Uie rirfiit if. In their opinion, the welfare 
of the schools of the county and the best Interests of the pupils require, to con- 
solidate two^»r more schools in the same or different districts ftito one school 
located us, near the center of the new district as possible.” They may also 
form new districts. Including port only of existing districts. Should objection 
be made by us muny as 10 of the patrons of any school to bo effected by the 
consolidation, the county superintendent must cull on election which shnii de- 
termine by majority vote whether or jiot the consolidation will be made. The 
comity boards may furnish public. transportation to consolidated schools. 

Jiialio.— (District.) The bonrd of county commissioners may unite two or 
more contiguous districts ui>on petition of a majority of the heads of families, 
provided that the plan for the consolidated district has first been indorsed by 
the State board of education. The scl'iool trustees of any consolidated district 
may provide, out of the regulnr school funds, for the conveyance of pupils. 
Other large districts maintaining central schools may provide traus|iortatlon 
lit public expen sa 

Illinois. (District.) While the dlHtrict Is the uirtt of organization which 
holds the balance of power, some school 'administrative functions rest with 
the townships. Township trustees are elected whose principal duties concern 
finances and the regulation of the district boundaries. Tile township trustees 
may consolidate two or fiiore districts when petitioned bj- a majority of the*i 
legal voters of the districts. f - £ * 

Indiana.— (Township.) Whenever a ‘majority of the legal voters of any 
school district petition the trustee or trustees for consolidation, it shuli be 
the duty of the trustee to consolidate. No township trustee may nbnndon any 
district school In his township until he has procured the written consent of a ’’ 
majority of the legnl voters In the school district. This does not apply to 
• schools with an average dally attendance of J2 pupils less. By State law 
a school whose average daily attendance during the year Is 12 or fewer pupils 
Is closed at the end of the year and the trustee must provide for the education 
■ . ef-the pupils of the district da some other school. Transportation for all 
; children living 2 mi lessor more, from the school which they are to attend * 

. must 1>6 provided and also for pupils between the ages of 6 and 12 who live . 
. ’ nK>re tllan 1 “N® from the school. The law requires the drivers of school 
wagons to furnish. the teams and to maintain discipline while the children are 
in the wagons. ' ' ' * 

lotos.— (District.) When one-third of the electors residing In a- contiguous 
,territoi 7 containing not less than 16 sections petition for.the establishing of 
a consolidated district, a public meeting must be* held at which all electorWn 
's the proposed consolidated district shall be entitled to vote by ballot fcrpr 
-aetlMt consolidation. A tnajorlty vote ls required to opnaolldatA, A .school 
board Ir elected at large f romtfesnew district, The school boardliUr^red 
to furnish suitable trausportathH'to and from school. 
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arc not required to leave the public highway to receive or discharge occupants. 
Children living any unreasonable distance from school may be transported 
by /parents or guardians to the school or*to a school' wagon ceute, and the 
school board Is authorized to njlow a reasonable amount of compensation for 
such transportation. 

To encourage the movement for consolidation a speciul State aid was pro- 
vided by the legislature of 1933. Under the provisions of this net fhree-room 
bull dings receive from the State government $350 toward equipment ami $500 
Manually. provide! I hey maintain departments for ten^’-i.ig agriculture, home 
tionomics, and manual traulng or other Industrial subjects and employ teachers 
holding State certificates showing that they are qualified v to tench suelj sub- 
jects. Four or more room buildings receive $500 for • equipment and' $750 
annually. 

lfan«uff. — (District.) The county su]>erlntendent may, when any two or 
more adjoining scluiol districts have less than five pupils^ combine the pupils 
nf such districts in a single schooL The district) school board may £all n 
meeting of any school district at the schoolhouse, or such a meeting must Be 
called when 25 per cent of the voters petition for It, Xo vote upon a .proposition 
»rf consolidation with other school districts. When two or more districts vote 
tn combine the county suiwrlntcndent designates a time <^ud place for a union 
meeting for the purpose of electing a school board of three members for the 
new district. The district board of consolidated school districts must provide 
comfortable truns]H>rtntlon for pupils living 2 or more miles from the school. 

Kcniurkp. — (County.) The county board of education, by net of the legisla- 
ture of 1932. is emimwered to fix a boundary including a number of school dis- 
tricts, aud to submit to the voters within that boundary the proposition of a 
tax suffleb-nt to provide for consolidation of the schools (vlthln the boundary 
and for transportation of pupils. 

Louittiiina. — (0up uty.) The parish (county) board of education is authorized 
by low to determine the number of schools to l>e o|>ened each year In the parish 
and the location of the sehoolhsuses, They may change Hie locatlou of any 
^ehoolhonse whenever they see fit to do so. They are forbidden to maintain 
Hcliools of less than 30 pupils. 

Maine. — (Township.) Any town (township) at its annuul meeting, or at a 
.meeting’ called for the purpose, may determine the- number and locution of its 
schools aud may discontinue them or change their location, but such discontlnn- 
nnce or change of location may be made only on the written recommendation of 
the superintending school committee. Any school failing to maintain nn over- 
age attendance of at least eight pupils shall be abandoned nt the close of the 
school year. The sui>eriutendent of schools in each town shall procure convey- 
ance of all common-Bchool pupils to and from school when such pupils reside nt 
such distances from. the school as, in the Judgment of the superintending school 
committee, shall render such conveyance necessary. The school committee, how- 
ever, may authorize the sui>erintendent of schools to pay for board and room 
at a suitable place near any established school instead of providing conveyance, 
when it can be done at an equal or less expense. 

Maryland. — (County.) The county board of school commissioners have geiT 
end supervision and control of nil schools in their counties. The law gives the 
board authority to consolidate schools when In its judgment consolidation Is 
practicable and desirable, and to arrange for and to pay Chargee of transporting 
pupils to and from such schools.. The boards however, can not close a school 


with' ^yearly average of 12 pupils or over without tfco consent of 60 per cent 
fit th^)»troo» df ^;ip^^r. - :■{; - T < ■ • r' f - ■; 
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Massachusetts . — ('Township.) The town ( township ), at regular or special 
town meetings, determines the location of its schoolhouses. Money may be 
appropriated at town meetings for the transportation of pupils to public schools; 
street cars and railroads are required to tranH[K)rt pupils to public schools ot 
half the regular fare charged for other passengers. 

Michigan . — (District and township.) Authority to regulate the boundaries 
of schools districts Is left with the township board which has general charge 
of all township affairs. This hoard may consolidate two or more districts, but 
not without the consent of a majority of the resident taxpayers of each dis- 
. trlct. In the upper peninsula, whtchMs organized on the township basts, and 
in a few districts tn the lower peninsula oulhe same basis, the township board 
of education . is glveu power to locate the school buildings. When school build- 
ings are so located that some children live an unreasonable distance from the 
building, trnnsitortatlon may he provided. 

Minnesota * — ( District. ) Two or more school districts of any kind may be 
consolidated, either by the formation of h new district or by annexation of 
one or more districts to an existing district in which is maintained a State 
graded, seinigraded. or high school. The [flan must be first approved by the 
State superintendent of public instruction; it is then voted u|x»n by the free- 
- holders of each district affected. The board of education of the consolidated 
district may provide for the transportation of pupils or may expeud a reason- 
able a mounts for room and board of pupils whose attendance at school ran 
mbre economically and conveniently be provided for by such meanB. (See 


Mississipjti. — y.) The county board of ed ucation ffxes the boundaries 
! of school districts > regular district school can be erected with less than 45 
children of school age. If the attendance at any school in a district is less 
I than 5, the school must be <N scon t inn ed by the county superintendent at the 
i “d ot the month. The county board of education may consolidate schools 

| whenever it sees fit, and It Is empowered to provide means of transportation 

for pupils living 2 miles or more from the school. On petition of the majority 
; ot the qualified ^electors of a consolidated school district containing not less 
than 25 miles square, a special tax may be levied on the property of the dis- 
trict to pay the cost of transportation. The consolidated schools have all the 
privileges granted to separate school districts. 

Missouri— (District.)' The school code has provided for consolidation for sev- 
eral years, but comparatively little has been done. In the 1913 legislature the 
Buford-Colley consolidation law was jessed. This provides that when the 
resident citizens of any community desire to form a consolidated school, n 
petftioft signed by at least 25 qualified voters of said community shall be filed 
With the cdunty superintendent. The county superintendent Is then required 
to inspect the community and determine the exact boundaries of the proposed 
? consolidated district. He then calls a special meeting of all the qualified 

y. voters of the proposed consolidated district, at which a vote Is taken by ballot 

to determine whether or not the consolidation shall be effected. A majority 
vote of those present, regardless of the subdistricts In which they live. Is all 
that la required to adopt the consolidation. 

H*. •''' TffcnhportatJon may be voted upon at the same meeting. If it not ^provided, 

til® board ^of directors of the consolidated district most maintain an elamcntnrv 


p. 51.) 




districts to an'exlBtjng district. Whenever the conniy superintendent of schools 
receives n j^etltion signed by a majority of the resilient freeholders of each 
district affected, asking fm* consolidation. lie holds an election lu each district, 
to vote for or against consolidation. A majority vote hi each district Is neces- 
sary to carry the measure. The trustees of any school district lu the State 
of Montana, when they deem It to be for the best interests of all pupils, may 
exitend school monet* for tlie transportation of children to public schools. * 
AVftraafcvi. — (District.! A school district nmy lie discontinueil and Its terri- 
tory attached to other adjoining districts by the comity sitfieriutendent. uiwin 
petition signed by half the legal voters In each district affected. 

“ Sup|H)8e* districts Nos. 1. 2. 3, 4 of a certain county desire to consolidate 
with district No. .*». Separate |>etltlons must be circulated In each of these dis- 
tricts 1, 2. X 4. asking to be discontinued and to have its territory attached to 
district No. r>. which district shall retain its own number. Four separate -peti- 
tions must also he circulated In district No. 5; one asking that the territory In 
district No. 1 he attached to district Nq. f>; one asking that the territory In dis- 
trict No. 2 be attached to district No. 5; one asking that the territory In 'district 
No. 3 be attached to district No. 5; anyone asking that the territory in district 
No. 4 be attached to district No. 5. The consol idated district shall take the 
number of the said district No. 5. the new district not only becoming invested 
of the property rights of the old, but also answerable for their debts. The 
county superintendent is given large discretionary jK>wer. However, he can not 
refuse to change the boundaries of a school district when asked to do so by peti- 
tion signed by two-thirds of the legal voters of the district affected.” * 

Any district hoard of any school district In the State of Nebraska, when au- 
thorized by a two-tldrds vote at any annnnl or special meeting, may make pro- 
vision for the transportation of pupils. The 1013 legislature has provided spe- 
cial State aid to assist in maintaining a school term of at least seven uxSntbs. , 
Such aid shall he given, however, to no district containing less than 12 sections 
of land for each school maintained. No district formed after the passage of 
this act may receive Stnte aid under Its provisions unless It contains at least 
20 square miles of territory. * 

Neva (fa. — (District.) The board of county commissi oners in any county, 
upon the recommendation nf the State deputy superintendent of public Instruc- 
tion and without forma! petition, may enlarge the boundaries of any school dis- 
trict, wherein there may be' uncertainty of Annintalnlng the minimum reqnlre- - 
nients of five eemms children, Efficiently beyond, the 16-milcs-squnre limit to 
Include five or more census school children, and upon recommendation of ,tbe 
deputy supcruYteudpiit. may consolidate two or more schobl districts or parts 
of dlstfTcts into n single district When such consolidation Is effected the 
tlepftfy 8ii|»erlntendent iippt tints a board of trustees and determines the location 
of the school. 

On the . . mmendatlon of the deputy superintendent, the boards of school 
trustees of any contiguous school districts may. in Joint meeting of the two 
boards.^unlte the two districts and establish a union school to be supported 
out of the funds belonging to the respective districts. The school la governed * 
by the two boards. * * 

' J * 

.Veto ffampnft ire — (Township.) The township hoards are required to provide 
schools at such places as will best subserve the interests of education. They 
may use a portion of the school money, not exceeding 25 per cent, for conveying 
pupils to and from schools. Any town niay raise money for the propose of : 
purchasing transportation wagons. * . ^ 

Township.) The township board of tdncftllon 

consolidate into a single 
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'district ujton majority v«te of tlie legal voters In each district. A board of 
education representing each district is selected. 

Xeto A/CtWco. ( District. ) No school district mny be created with less than 
25 children of school age. The comity superintendent Is required to consolidate 
school districts on the presentation of separate petitions signed |>y :\ majority of 
elector* residing In the reflective districts affected. 

Whenever the number of children' of school age lias been minced below 15 In 
any district, the superintendent Is emjKiwered to disorganize the district, mul 
iittacli the territory to tin adjoining district. ^Appeal may be made to the board 
of county commissioners from tin* decision t»f the county superintendent on the 
change of boundary lines. 

A etc 1 o; A*. (District.) 1 he Ibid legislature made the following provisions 
for coirsoiidntbm : Two or more common-school districts may be created as one 
district, or a common-school district and a union free* school district ir-.y he 
, created as a union free-school district by a majority iote of the qualified elec- 
tors In the districts nfrocted. Whenever 10 or more electors of each of the dis- 
tricts affected sign a request for n meeting to be lieJa for Ihe purpose of de 
terudning whether such districts shall be consolidated, the trustees mast call a 
meeting at which there must be present at least 10 qualified electors of each of 
the districts affected. If a majority of those present vole in favor of consolida- 
tion, the measure is adopted, ami the district superintendent Ismies an order 
consolidating the districts. 4 

A oith Caro/hm.— t County.) Hie county board of education divides the town 
ships into convenient school districts. The board is prohibited from establish 
lug new schools in any township within 3 miles of schools already established, 
or from creating a school district with less than (iT» children, unless such dis 
' trJet conhiins at least 12 square miles of territory. It may form a school dis- 
trict out 'Of 'portions of two or more contiguous township. It is authorized 'to 
consolidate two or more sclnol districts into one district and to secure facilities 
for truusiKlrtUig children to school. The daily cost of trails] notation, however, 
can not exceed the daily cost per pupil of providing « separate school in a seiai- 
mte district. 

Xorth Dakota . — (Township and til strict.) The boards of education, whether 
district boards or township boards^ are authorized to organize, maintain, and 
conveniently locate schools under the following regulations: Kncli board must 
call a meeting of the voters of the district to decide by vote uixm the question 
of the selection, purchase, or sale of school sites and schoolbouses. If the dis- 
trict, whether a single district or a township district, maintains more than one 
school, the schools tuny be consolidated by fiction of the voters of the district. 
At the same meeting It is determined by vote whether or not pupils shall he con- 
, ?**yed «t public excuse to the school. The election may l>e called by the board 
on their own volition or upon the presentation of n pctitjgjj^lgned by one-third 
of $he voters In the district. Two or more separate ti<Uu<^^Gl strict s may unite 
on .the majority vote of each district. 

The State legislature of 1013 defined consolidated schools and divided them 
Into first and second class schools. It provided also »i»ecial state aid according 
to the grade of the school. (See p. 28.) - ; 

Ohio , — (County, with township and village subdistricts.) The Ohio school 
laws, adopted In 1914, provided that the township and special school districts 
‘ v C*I»tlag aDtfce time the law was passed shall constitute rural school districts 
Jutitll changed by the county board. A district may be* dissolved and Joined to a 
rural or vinn^ dlirtrlct by «’ majority vote of each dlstricli ' 
qneMIrm of centralUation of tho. schools within a district may be brought 
pebble by the totrietboard ci 'way^^^& 
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u\vn vuliiimi; ii|M>n i lx 1 m-Hpt nf n |*diti<tn Higued by at least one- fourth of the 
voters of the district ; uj>oii the order of the county board of education. A ma- 
jority vote ud rries I he question. A vote to dissolve .consolidation run not be 
legally held for three yours. If a meeting votes not to consolidate, the question 
cun not ho legally voted upon again until two years have elapsed. 

When i ho average daily aiicmhiiice of any school for the year falls below 12 
the district board of education must pfnvlde for the trnii»|>ormtloi)'of the pupils 
to another school for the following year. 

In all rural and village districts free transportation must be furnished for 
ail children living 2 miles or limro front the school. It may.be furnished for 
pupils living nearer than 2 miles ujHtn the optidn of the school board. Children 
nmy he rot p tired to will); j wile to in<*et the school wagons. 

Oklahoma , — ( ldstrict.) Meetings of the voters of any two or more adjacent 
school districts may be called in their resjtective districts to vote iqxm providing 
•'*. consolidated school. A majority of the votes in each district mast be in favor 
of the movement before consolidation shall he effected. The district board of 
dim tors are required to furnish transportation for all pupils living 1A miles 
or more from the pAwd. 

/Vauirtf/i*aitia.--dpmishiix) The school cotie adopted in 3911 provides that 
the township hoards of school directors may consolidate public schools in their 
(list riots. They must, however, provide in all rural districts free transportation * 
.if pupils living'll miles oi* more from the school. An act passed April 13. 1911, 
provides ns follows: 

That whenever graded schools can be nftulo to accommodate the pupils of one 
or more uugradiMl school 8 by consolidating such ungraded school or khools with 
another school, either graded or ungraded, it shall he the duty of the school 
directors to abandon the one .mm school .or schools, and, Instead of rebuilding 
or repairing the one- room school house or school houses, they shall erect n suit- 
able modern building for the purpose of consolidating nnd properly grading nil 
of the Raid schools: Provided. That no pupils of the abandoned schools shall be 
ivfjuired to walk more than 1$ miles to the new school building. 



Orrf/oa.— (T>1 strict.) Consolidation Is effected by the majority of votes of., 
the school electors In each district to be included in the proposed consolidation. 
The district school Innird of any legally organized district $hnll, when author- 
ial by a mnlorlty vole of ilie legal voters of the district, furnish transporta- 
tion to pupils living more than 2 miles from the school building. ‘However, in 
I heir dlM-vellon they may jmy the board of any pupil at any suitable place near 


the school, instead of providing conveyance, when it can be done at an equal 
or less expense Hum hy conveyance. Any district may vote to suspend its school • 
and transport children to another district if it sees lit to, do so. 

Uhodv island — tTuwnship.) The school consult toe of any town (township) 
may, with the approval of the Stale commissioner of public s&ool s, consolidate 
any schools the average number of pupils. belonglfig to each of which Is loss than 
12. Each town In town meeting may determine to erect additional school 
buildings or to consolidate existing schools. Iu case any town consolidates 
three or more ungraded schools and maintains a graded school of two or more 
departments with not less than 20 pupils for enfh department, the State will* 
pay to such town $100 annually for each department. Town school committee 
are authorized to provide trahsi»ortntlon at public expense, ; 

South Carolitt a,— (County.) The 1912 legislature provided fl&,000 Sta^*eld 
to encourage the movement for consolidation lu country districts^ To receive 
the .benefit of this act, a rural district must levy and collect a school tax of 
not less than 4 mifla, employ at least two certified teachers for a school' term 
orpot leas than six months and havoan enrollment of not fewerttpa 60 pupils 




X : 


and.an average daily attendance of not f^wer than 80 pupils yyho 
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taught in h. building upprmcd i>\ tlm State dciMinnumt of odtw^uhm. It may 
twelve $200 |)cr year. If the district employs three touchers and lias itn en 
rolhnem of 75 pupils with tin average daily attendance of not less than *10. it 
limy recehe Kiate aid amounting to £100 p<>r year. 

School district* may 1 m* consolidated by (he comity board of education tpum 
the petition of at least one-third of the qualified voters of jlie district proposed 
to he (Onsolidnted. School trustees of n consolidated district m-idvlng St:Ui- 
aid. under legislative ennettnent mmitloned above. may use such funds to pay fur 
transportation If they desire to do so. 

South Dakota.— (District . ) School districts may In* combined Into single 
township districts hy the county commissioners upon the receipt of n j>etltimi 
signed hy the majority of electors of the districts. A township board of educa- 
tion is then appointed and schools may he consolidated. The 11*1.3 legislature 
provided that if two or more adjacent school districts wish to consider consol I 
dation, the county Hii|ieriutendom Is required to nmki* a limp of the pHtpn«od 
consolidated district, showing the location of f lit* schoolhoust*s in tfte several 
districts, the proposed location of the new school, the location of trnns|>ortatinit 
routes. and submit the same to the State superintendent for approval or re- 
jection.. Wb<*n the plans have been approved, the county superintendent, pro- 
vided, that he 1ms a t>etitlon signed by at least 25 |>or cent of the vo'tors of each 
district, calls a public meeting at which h vote is taken for or against consolida- 
tion. If tbree-quarterp or more of the votes cast ask for consolidation, tin- 
vote carries. 

The board of education of the consolidated school district Is authorised to 
provide for the transportation of pupils, and is required to transport pupils 
living a greuter* distance than 2 miles from the school. Instead of providing 
transportation, the hoard may. make arrangements with the tmreut. guardian, 
or other person, to transport mich children as may live more than 2 miles from 
the school. Children Rhnll not he required to walk more than five-eighths of it 
mile from their homes to the trniisjiortntlon nuile. 

District boards of education as well :is hoards of consolidated districts arc 
permitted to furnish fnmsimrtntion or may pay to the parent, guardian, or 
pupil a certain sunt of money In lieu of transportation. For pupils residing 
more thnn 2$ miles and less than • miles from the schoolhbuse. the guardian 
or pupil shall receive from his school district 10 cents |ter dny for each pupil; 
If more thnn 3 mllq^ and. less thnn 4 miles. 20 cents per day; If more than 
4 miles nnd less thnn 5 miles. 30 cents per dny; if more than 5 miles. -10 cents 
per day. If there are two persons tn the same family, the rate i>er dny Is less. 
No township or district may expand more thny $S00 for trnnsportutlvu in one 
year. Whenever children of school age reside in n territory not organized into 
n school district, the county commissioners shall pay their tuition and trans- 
portation to some school In an organized district. In lieu of transportation 
they may expend a ren soon hie n mount for room and hoard of such pupil r. 

Tennessee.— (County.) By act of the legislature In 1013 the county board 
.of education Is given full power nnd authority to consolidate two or more 
schools nnd to furnish transportation to pupils who live too far to walk to 
school. Special State nld Is given to consolidated schools of three or more 
teachers. . 

Tern*.— :( District.) The county HUjjerlntemlent has power to close the school 
In any district with less than 20 pupils of scholastic age nnd consolidate with 
an adjoining district. The county commissioners' court may, nt any time 
they deetn necessary, consolidate ^two or* more adjacent school districts. The 


. county bfgh-scbooi hoard of education, by nnd with the coAsent of n' majority 
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of nil trustees In each comimm-srhonl .district affected, may ronsolutate any 
nntuher of cmiimoii-sclMnil districts ^ |n establish a high-solnml district. The 
high-selimd district benunes :i cunsid Mated district (it every mxiso of the word. 
Tin* nld tlisl riots reuse i<» exist, and the sc hools niny In* closed and the chjjdren 
lr:iiiK|M»rt<^l to n centralized school inn In t a i | In connection wltii the high 

school, , 

Vtah . — foist rlct and comity.) in the comities organized on the district 
basis, till* lio;i rd of cmiuty nnnniissioiicrs lies power to cousoiidiite se lino Is. In 
counties organized on. tin* county basis the county bunrji of education Ims full 
power to locate schools wherever it wishes. It may sell present school sites 
and provide eousolidnt.ed schools in its discretion, , 

I rrmtjH t , — ( Township. ) ^ Tin* township boa rd of school di las t ors a ro :ui* 
t liorized .to locate schools w herever they deem best, 'They may provide con- 
veyance of pupils at the expense of the town or may pay, in lieu of transporta- 
tion. a rensMiuible sum for Hu*. hoard of pupils while atteml.lng school. A 
special State appropriation is divided anions tin* towns furnishing linnsportn* 
tiou to pay part of the expenses of the couveyipiee of pupils to public schools. 

l /Vf/inio. — i Magisterial district.) The magisterial district hoard is given 
power to locale school houses wherever it deems ml visa hie, provided tin; site, 
location, plans, and spcritlcai inns an* approved by tlu* division siltierlntondent 
of schools. 'Die hoard is also authorized to provide consolidated schools and 
public t rn nsportat ion. The hoards are directed by the State hoard of eduoa* 
ntm in the published regulations of (lie Slate honrd **to use iheir best Influence 
In preventing a niultijillHty of schools, particularly of snnill ungraded rural' 
schools," jmri to urge wherever possible the eonsolldation of rt^ll schools Into 
larger schools with iwo or more teachers.’' 1 

WmhuHfton.^- ( | >istriet,I I’ihmi’ ii jietltion signed by five heads of families 
of two or more adjoining districts in ^hesntne county, the county sui>orhitemleiLt 
may organize and establish a consolidated school district, (’onsofldnted di£ 
trii-ls receive s]«n-Aj State aid. In nptmrtlnnhig State funds, tin* consolidated 
district Is orotllt < m! with 2.000 days’ attendance in addition to the actual at- 
tendance for each district, less om% so consolidated. ( See p. 27,1 

llr.xt rhv;//d(i.— f Magisjyffnl district,) Magisterial boards of education may, 
upon the petition In writing of 7f> per cent oT the voters of the shImMs! rletB 
affected, abolish any nucIi subdlstriet and eonsojldute tin* school or hcIiooIh 
therein mnl provide for the conveyance of pupils. „ ' 

TI’wcowaiH.— ( County. \ Two or more school subdlst riots tuny he consolidated 
by a favorable vote of each district :i fitted. State aid is ghen f«V assisting hi 
providing suitable buildings, also for providing trnnsjHirtation, (See p. 20.) 

HgoMiin#;. — (District.) The county district boundary hoard may at any time 
annex tli^ territory of n school district having less than eight pupils to a con- 
tiguous district. The same board mny/ilso ignite two school districts uj>on the 
isdltlon signed by the majority of the vAers In tlie districts affected. 


HI. TRANSPORTATION ARRANGEMENTS AND COST. 

Authority is given to school officers by the State legislatures iii at 
, least 43 States to exj>end public funds for the transportation of chil- 
dren to schools, provided the children live outside of a reasonable 
'walking distance. Such authorization is necessary before large con- 


44^>- coNsolidati;^ schools and transporting pupils. 

solidated riistpits run be established. Consolidated 'di^riets of from 
1) to .12 square miles may be established without, transportation. 

Tile regulations fixed by the States an 1 given in brief in the section 
of this publication beginning on page 114. In certain States trans- 
portation at public expense is permissive only, in others obligatory. 
Ohio, for instance, requires free transportation to be furnished to all 
children living 2 miles or more from the school. Children living 
nearer (nay be conveyed free at the option of tin* school hoard. In 
Missouri free transportation must be provided to children living 2\ 
miles or more from a school. Colorado school districts may furnish 
ftre transportation to children whose homes are U miles or more 
-away. The consolidated district . hoards of Kansas must furnish 
transportation to children 2 miles or more from school, those Okla- 
homa to children U miles or more from school. Pennsylvania pro- 
vides that “ no pupils of abandoned schools shall be required to walk 
more than 1 h miles to the new school building.” 

The details (^transportation arc of extreme importance, for the 
consolidated school to which children are convoyed in school wagons 
or in public carriers can not be satisfactory unless the transporta- 
tion itself is satisfactory. This 'is well stated by the Indiana Stale 
superintendent of public instruction in a chapter on oonsolidntioYi 
in his anmla I report for 101 ‘2. 


The great objection which umtsl Im* met in consolidating our rural schools 
ts tram* port at ion, Many im renin object, and with good cause, to the fact that 
their children are transported too great a distance and that they arc comixdieil 
to leave home too early in the morning and are returned too late in the even- 
ing. This demonstrates that the unit of consolidation is too large. A read- 
justment of the consolidated area should be made, and the pupils affected 
should be transported a reasonable distance. In rural communities whore ' 
good roads cun not be maintained throughout the year the people nuiKt Jjo 
content with the district school. Where the unit of consolidation Ik not too 
large transi>ortntion of pupils has imule attendance larger, more regular, ami 
eliminated tardiness. Transportation has been n great aid to the health of 
the children. They are not compelled to walk through the rain niul in the 
mud, wearing 'wet shoes nil dpy. In the majority of places where we Rave 
consolidation the ss^iool officials have been very careful to get rcsitonslble bum 
as drivers of the school wagons. Consequently, the pupils are under the ci^re 
of some responsible person all day. and the girls are protected on the way 
and from school and the boys. Influenced from the temptation to quarrels and 
other misconduct. \ 

The sneces» % of the consolidated school detteuds lu very large measure ujKm \ 
transportation. If the transportation is safe, comfortable, rapid, and in \ 
charge of men of high character, no troubles result from it. When men. of 
low ideals are in churge of transportation or when transportation Is slow, or 
Vbeir the distance’ is too great, then certain evils are nt once seen, and just 
complaint Is made against the consolidated schools. These evila, however, arc > 
all, remediable. If the people demand drivers of high character they can bp 


if the official®' Insist upon rapidity of transportation that joo cun he 
doneT ^None tf thm dyttsInCabj way affect the real work of consolidation. N 

**"■ Jf 'j/. \L‘m a.. * *** . . 
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(a) THE DETAllA or ARItANOEMKNTS FOR TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation routes . — Usually the school wagon follows a defi- 
nite route and ohijdren meet it on the route. The wagons are re- 
Mpiired to run on schedule and leave fixed points at set times. In 
a few cases wagons go to the homes of the children. .Ohio requires 
the wagon routes to he arranged so that no child will have to walk 
more than one-half mile to take the wagon; South Dakota, so* that no 
rljjld will have to walk more than five-eights of a mile. Iowa pro- 
hibits the wagons from leaving the public highways to* receive or dis-^ 
charge occupants, and provides that children.living “ unreasonable ’ 
distances from schools or wagon routes may be transported liy 
parents or guardians, who receive compensation for so doing. 

While the wagon is the usual form of conveyance furnished at 
most schools, many children are transported in all parts of the 
country bv steam railroads or electric roads. In Massachusetts aitd 
California, and. undoubtedly in other .Stales, automobile busses are 
coining into use. In Virginia, on one route, a gasoline launch is 
used. 

Payment- to parents <n lieu of transportation . — The plan of nflow- 
^ ing parents or guardians a certain amount per day for providing 
conveyance .for their own children is in operation to a certun extent 
in many States. It is probably the only plan feasible in sparsely 
settled districts, and where roads are very poor. Ih such cases 
I children journey to school in buggies, on horseback, -or on bicycles. 

(fften the school furnishes a shed v for the horses. The*uinount 
• allowed parents in South Dakota, Wisconsin.’and a few other States 
are given on page M et seq. 

The plan has several- advantages and several disadvantages. Its 
principal advantage is that children ride from their own homes to 
tiro .school by the most direct route and, as a rule, in less time than 
would be taken by a school wagon! t One of the principal disad- 
vantages is the expense. It does not require a larger expenditure of 
school funds, but the total expended by the school patrons is much 

# greater. A large amount must be invested in horses and vehicles, 
and stabling and feed for the horses provided. If the children them- 
. selves drive, the horse is not available for other work on school days. 
Another disadvantage is that it Vloes not assure the regularity of 

-attendance and the freedom 'from tardiness resulting from the use 
of transportation wagons, or of public electric or steam railroads. 

The driver . — Among those who^ have had experience with trans- 
portation in school wagons and in public carriers; the sentiment 
seems to be much in favor of the wagon when , properly managed* 

* The trip, in the. stream or. electric car is made more, quickly and in 
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is not alwa)%as satisfactory as in school wagons where competent 
drivers are employed. The \ children -recognize the right of the* 
school directors to dictate their conduct while they are riding, on 
wagons owned or leased by the school and driven by men or women 
who have the same authority over them as is held by their teachers. ' 
When riding in public carriers, children, as a rule, feel that they are 
outside the^ authority of the school directors. 

Satisfactory transportation is obtained only when competent 
drivers are employed. Great care must be taken to select drivers who 
are trustworthy, temperate, careful, and whose words will be- re- 
spected and obeyed. In some instances, older schoolboys living near 
the end of the route drive the wagons, keeping the teams in the 
vicinity of the school during the day. The plan is seldom satis- 
factory. In many cases wagons are driVten by women, particularly^ 
during the busy seasons on the farm. In bad weather their places are * 
taken by their husbands. The arrangement is usually satisfactory. 

. The use of a farm teamster or “ hired man ” is not to be recommended. 
Whenever a parent of one or more of the children transported is em- , 
ployed the service is usually satisfactory. E. M. Phillips, State 
rural school commissioner of Minnesota, says: 


The cost In consolidated schools', as shown In the reports for the year 1911-12, 
Is surprisingly small, averaging only $40 per month- per driver. It is entirely 
probable that next year's reports will show u higher average salary for drivers. 
It may reach $50 per month. The practice of employing schoolboys to drive 
Is a dnngefous one. A few near accidents as the result of this practice will 
teach boards to do away with It .entirely. It pays to employ resign Bible 
drivers. It pays to dismiss promptly an$* driver found to be unreliable in any 
particular. 


The wagdh . — Another essential for satisfactory transportation is 
comfortable wagons. ' They must be well built, strong, safe, and 
warm. They mukt be covered and equipped with side curtains to 
keep out wind and storm. Glass sides are much better than curtains, 
S3 the children'are not then sitting in semidarkness, and in addition 
they can see the country as they pass along. It results in fetter con- 
duct The best wagons are built so that the drivecs sit inside with . 
the children. They are theiHn the position to require proper con- 
duct and conversation on the part of the boys and girls under their 
charge! In cold weather the flbor is.covered with rugs or with straw, 
and lap robes are provided. Often wagons are heated by coal or oil 
stoves placed sometimes inside and sometimes outside under the 
wagons. Footstones or planks of hardwood are sometimes used, 
teing heated by parents at thsjijr homes in the morning and again 
im -the chodl stove for the return trip. Artificial heat, however, is 
uimee^ry.ej^^ extreme gold o£ bii long routea.. 

On account of the importance of p%viding good %agons, v it is 
becoming almost a general pract ice for school authorities m^my 
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States to purchase wagons, hiring only the drivers and teams. In 
' Minnesota the State department of education, in awarding State aid 
to consolidated schools, makes as a condition the use of wagons built 
according to specifications furnished by the department. These, 
specifications call for a closed wagon with curtain sides, and glass in 
front and rear, the driver riding inside with the children: They 
designate the materials that may be used, also the size and weight of 
the wagon. Doors must be provided ut both ends, and the front 
wheels mu$t “cut under.” 

As evidence of the importance of proper wagons and drivers the 
following from the Carnegie Foundation Report on Education in 
Vermont is given; 

lu places where transportation hns not 1*en RnttRfnctory the difficulty is often 
* due either to the driver or to the conveyance. Parent# charged that a rough 
Imiv driver bad taught their boys to smoke, and tolerated and even encouraged 
disorder. Older drivers were sometimes intoxicated. Satisfaction almost 
always follows when a driver is either a father or ^a mother of some of the 
children. A second source of difficulty is the type of wagon or sleigh uBed. 
Wagons may be so crowded that the children are uncomfortable. • • * 

Sometimes other loads also are curried, and the children ore made to walk up 
hills and over bad roads. Sometimes sufficient blankets are not supplied. The 
greatest satisfaction has been experienced with the "school barges'* purchased 
by Koine of the towns. For fall and. spring these are spriug wagons with top 
aud sides curtained for protection from min and sun. The seats extend along 
♦We sides ami are cushioned. For winter use there are sleighs with closed tops, 
lu none of those. observed was there provision for heating, hut the drivers had 
often procured soapstmm or pieces of hardwood, which they heated over the 
school stove und placed at the feet of the pupils ou their way.hopie. These 
same objects weye heated in the homes of the pupils lu the morning and used 
on t lie way to, school. 

TFTo following also In reference to Vermont, but not from the re- 
port just quoted, is further evidence: 

It is grnti/yJng to rcinirt that Several towns during the past biennium have 
purchased barges specially constructed for the conveyance t of school children. 
In consequence the opimsltlon to consolidation In those towns has been greatly 
reduced, aq parents in general are not so much exercised over the question of 
1 transportation as they ‘are over the kiud provided. The experience of those 
towns which hoVe provided proper and comfortable conveyance ought to be 
suggestive to tlietowns which have not so provided: 

T raneportation hnd the rotwfe.—Transportation fs^ of course, much 
easier in n district with good roads than in one with had roads, and 
tkere is much road in the country, so bad that transportation' of 
school children is impossible during certain seasons of the year. 
However, if the roads are^good enough for the children to pass over 
on foot > they >are passable for wagons, and the wagons would bring 
them, to the school with dry feet and clothes. In muddy and wet 
children yrjhtf ■ wjrik\to v aphool overbad roads . ato 
* quired te lai t V 
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The large number of wagons used in all parts of the country, 
land over all sorts of roads, is the best evidence that the consolidated 
school with public transportation may be established in a 'section 
with poor roads. Mr. J. B. Eggleston, formerly State superin- 
intendent of Virginia, speaking of the success of transportation in 
that State, says: 


During the fifth year (1012) of this jKdlcy we tune over 200 wagons run- 
ning in nil sections of the State ami under almost every i>ossil>le condition. 
We have routes us long «k»S miles and as short ns 2$ miles. We have wagons 
On good roods and bad roads, on level roads and mountain roads, on rocky roads 
and sand roads, on macadam roads a ml red-day roods. We have transportation 
wagons of the latest and most modem tyj>e, and we have ordinary farm -wagons 
fitted up for the new and previous freight. We have one-horse and two-horse 
wagons, and in one instance we have a four- horse trunsiiortation wagon, or 
V kid cart.” ns It is called, which hauls between 45 ami 50 children to school 
every day. 


The Minnesota commissioner of rural schools says: 

For a considerable i>erio<! of years, too, children have been successfully trans- 
ported in this State, in widely separated portions, under road and weather 
conditions alxmt as favorable and about ns unfavorable as the State affords. 
Personal investigation of the situation has shown that transportation In Minne- 
sota is entirely practicable and generally satisfactory. 

Nothing stimulates good-road building like the necessity for road travel. 
Consolidation has fairly intoxicated communities with a zeal for road building. 
Home districts still have very poor transportation routes; but many miles of 
road previously impassable in wet seasons have already been put in good con- 
dition. and tbe good work will be taken up again with the next i>i>cn season. 
In a word, poor roads can be made Into good roads and this transformation 
will be made with promptitude where tnin8i>ortntlon of school children is In 
vogne. 

An interesting statement made in a bulletin on consolidation, 
published recently by the University of Illinois, follows: 






It Is a singular fact and one that escaped notice until very recently that trans- 
portation has. been long practiced In all par^s of the country: and when men 
Are. showing, eb they suppose, conclusively that transiwrtfltlon of children Is 
impossible on account of “bad roads” and “stormy weather” they will find, 
If they look gbout, that it has been going on silently for years all about them. 

A good proiKirtton of the young men and women in the village and small city 
high schools everywhere come from the surrounding country, and a Inr^share 
of them drive or ride to and from school every day. In one Instance a faintly 
of four young nien, nil graduated from the city high school, driving 7 miles and 
hack dally. This was over the “mud roads * of ceutral Illinois. In this same 
email city the nonresident tuition has more than paid the superintendent's 
salary for the last 30 years, ^upt. Kern reporW that the farmers of Winne- 
bago County a^one iinye paid over $30,000 tnltion in the city schools in the last 
10 y # 

v In cus cifcf Indented mmols its numy as » rtm vehicle come Into town over 
jf stnjj^voad every day bringing children to school. In this instance the livery- „ 
tora were oWJgedjlo make addition* ’to their staiblM “^>n ^ccouji^of the horses 
bringing children to school.” 

»:t . * *. r-* 
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On the basin of fact ft like these It Ih folly to muintalu that transportation 
is I mi tosslble. Transj natation it* » fact, a well -sett led practice already, though 
it Is done ut private excuse, which Is the most costly way* Imaginable. It la 
not too much to say that the horses now engaged In carrying young men and 
women to the village high school In all sorts of conveyances are fully enough, 
if doubled up and attached to suitable vehicles, to carry all the children of 
the aarne territory to a centnd school. Transportation*^ a fact. Shall we 
t *n joy Its full fruits In a rational system of country schools? 

% * # 

The auccesH of tran#portatio?i. — The success of furnishing trans- 
portation seems to l>e universal wherever properly handled. An^ 
interesting study made in Connecticut by the secretary of the State 
board of education is reported in his annual report for 1913. 

The expense per pupil for conveyance to elementary schools in 
Connecticut for 1911-12 was $23.09 for the school year of 184 days. 
The total number of children conveyed was 3,481; the total expendi- 
ture. $82,405.97. This docs not include $42,908.83 paid for the trans- 
portation of high-school pupils. The elementary children were trans- 
ported by school wngons/trolley cars, steam railroads, and by pri- 
vate conveyances. In ninny cases parents are paid a certain amount 
per day in lieu of transportation. 

The report mentioned gives for each township in the State the 
tuimher of elementary school children transported, the cost for the 
year, and whether or not the transportation is, on -the whole, satis- 
factory to the parents and beneficial to the schools. There are 120 
townships in the State tlmt reported children transported. Of these, 

8 failed to report on the last item. The others reported ns follows: 


Satisfactory to pa rent a nml beneficial to scIiooIh 05 

rnwitUfuctory to parents but boneUdul to pchools 0 

a * ' V. 4 

Unsatisfactory to parents and not beneficial to schools ___ 4 

Unsatisfactory to parents and uo rej>ort whether beneficial or not., 4 


Concerning one towi^ in which one school was closed and the four 
children in attendance conveyed during the four winter months to 
a centrul school, it is stated that the sentiment in the community is 
“ that it would be letter if tins school were not dosed.” No* reason 


is given. 

In another case where two children formerly attending a school * 
which had been cjosed are conveyed l>j f -n parent, the plan is unsatis* 
factory because “the parent wants more money.” In a third case 
13 children -are transported. It is reported unsatisfactory because 
1,1 isolated families n re expensive to transport and the parents expect 
too much for transporting their children.” A fourth ease, where ^64 
children are conveyed, it is reported as generally satisfactory, 
eept for complaints of some parents of the boisterousness of large 
boys in wagons.” In a fifth case, where .9 children are transported 
by the .parents, it is reported not satbfictoryH^t no reasons are 
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Assigned. Three cases, where 42, . 50, and 113 children, respectively, 
are transj sorted by trolley and wagons, l^eport “ hardly satisfactory 
in one school and u not entirely satisfactory ” in two. Another case 
reports that it is not satisfactory in one district. Another reports 
that it is satisfactory, but the expense of transportation is growing 
and becoming a burden; another that the plan is satisfactory to 
parents but u not beneficial ” to school; " would not close any school 
if there were eight pupils.’ 1 

^ Prof. A. B. Graham, at the head of the agricultural extension serv- 
ice of the Ohio State University, recently made a study of the satis- . 
faction to school patrons of transportation to Ohio consolidated 
schools. Jfle states that — 

80 per cent of the parents report that their children attend 1119 ^* regularly 
' uuder transiiortathn than they did previously. 

00 iierceut reixirt their ^lUdreii more interested in school tlmu lA*r<>re. 

95 jter rent think their teachers show more interest in their work. 

100 per cent practically agree thnt the aoclul and educational interests of the 
township consolidated have greatly improved. 

75 per cent of' those who were formerly opposed to consolidation and transjmr* ^ 
tntlon art* now in favor of it. 

Miss Mnbel C. Williams, superintendent of Shelby County, Tenth, 
writes as follows: 


The trnns])ortnttnu of pupils in public-school wagons has proved to l^e n 
great success In Shelby County. The system wns Instituted five years ago. We 
now have 15 wagons running, with petitions for many more ns goon an wtTcan 
build the constillda tetl schools. It would be'lmposslble *to itersn^dc the pupils 
who ride In the wngoils to leave the consolidated schools and go back to the one- 
teacher or two-teacher schools frmn whence they mine. The parents and 
^ teachers appreciate the greater advantages which the large school offers. We 
■ find that the attendance Is better on the wagon routes, as the children do not 
have to consider the weather. Only one child hns ever been hn^t on the wagons, 
and that was not serious. We have carried as many ns 50 hi one wagon. 1 do 
not remember that wt» have ever had a complaint of drunkenness, profanity, 
tardiness, or carelessness on the part of the wagon drivers. In fact, most of the 
trouble which Is nntlcl|mted from the adoption of the imhltc-sehixd wagon never 
happens. - 


* (ft) COST OK I'PHUC THANSmtTATIO>, 

/ » 

The cost, of transportation varies in the different States. At the 

Montague consolidated school the toUtl number of children trans- 
ported in 1912-13 was 84, mt a total expenditure of $1,559.82, or ap- 
proximately 10 cents per pupil per day. Each driver received on *11 
average $1.70 per day or $312 per year, and tarried an average of 17 
children. The shortest route is 2 miles, the longest 4.5 miles. The 
drivers furnish their own wagons and teams. This is alnmt the 
average amount paid in Massachusetts.' - - 

^ In lndiana in 1912 children were transported to 589 cpnsolickted 
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steam and electric cars. The cost of the regular wagons was $2.24 
per day, the average route being 4.5 miles in length. Tippecanoe 
County, Ind., transported 1,000 children to 67 schools at an average 
cost of 15.7 cents per pupil per day, or $2.34 per wagon per day. In 
the 13 townships of the county the cost ranges from 9.8 cents to 20.7 
cents per day for each child. 

Lonisiuna in 1010-11, the last. year that figures ure available at 
this time, transported 5,151 children in 249 w agons, at $38 per wagon 
per month, or $2.5S per child per month, or 13 cents per child per 
school day. 

In Vermont there was paid in 191 1-12 the sum of $128,902 for pub- 
lic transportation and for board of pupils in hen of transportation. 

The average number of children transported was 4,490, making the 
annual cost per child per year $28.72, or approximately 18 cents per jjj 
day. The State appropriates $20,000 annually, which is apportioned^ 
among towns expending school money for transportutiomof eleiuen- I 
tary school pupils. ^ * 

In Washington State the total number of* pupils transported in ! 

1910 at public expense was 1,855. There were 90 wagons used, the Jj 

average cost being $2.61 per wagon perMay and $23.75 per pupil per 
year, or approximately 15 cents per day. The total expenditure for 
public transportation in the State was $44 l e>23. | 

• 4 * 

Cost Data for Typicai. States. 

* ‘ Tiitpcrttnur f'oi< >*///, hnl„ fit I*. 


Consolidation began — 1890 

Tninsi>ortation at public* ex|>eiise began . 1000 

Number of district* schools 45 

Number of consolidated scIv<k>1h_ - - 20 

Number of wagons used m ... 07 

Number of pupils trunsjtorted-- __ 1,000 

Cost i>er wagon t>er day . ... $2. 34 

Co^t i>er child per day emits— 15. 7 


The cost per child per day varies from U.N to 20.7 roots. 

Minni'Mota. data for 


Children transported at public exitense to consolidated schools # 911 


Total cost of transi»ortat1on $20,870 

Cost per child per year ■ $21.70 

Cost j>er child per day ' .—accents-- 14.6 


. Zoic". data for ttvhobiyrar Z5//-/2. 

i ■ 

Children transported at public ex^nse to consolidated school* 1, 043 


Number of school wagons 1 r . „ 

Total cost of transportation— - i - . 

Cost of transportation per child per year 

Cost of ^r^por^ti^.pef. wagon per 


s 


-J- $34, 00f 
----- »». 70 
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Louiddfin. 

i 

Number of consolidated schools : mo 

Number to which childrennre irunsporieil nt public ex|ie»He. 141 

Number***/ wagonettes : . 1 . mo 

Number of children transiHirted _ 5,151 

Average cost ]icr wagon )>er Thnnth $27. 07 

Average number of children per wagon, - - - ... id. 27 

Average cost per child |>er month . . . $2- f»X 

Average cost of \vngonettes_. . $l4d. <H) 




/•Vdwi Hu r ham's stuitp of coM*o/irfflfrd schools of four tonti*hipx in northeastern 

Ohw </<>//>. 


Total -cost of transportation. _ .. _ . $i2,ocil 

Number of children conveyed . ^ S02 

Cost i>ei‘ child jier year ....... . $ir> 

Cost per child i>er day . . ... cents. „ i) 


/ 


.4 i*omko/m/(1 trtl school in intritner County, f'o/o. 



\ M ilus for 

Monthly 

Number of 

It mill's. 

first child 
1 to ridt*. 

snlnry of 
driver. 

1 — 

cliUdrrti in 

wagon. 

1 ! 

4 

*49 

21 

2 

*1 1 

1 Ai) 

23 

3... r...: ..j 

k ft 

\ 60 

' • 2ft 

4 

4\ 

i 40 

! 24 

5 


* 37 

22 

rt 

ft 

1 5ft 

2ft 

* * \ | 


AA 

1 

: 20 


There were seven, wagons ; the average monthly salary of the driver was 
$45; and the transportation cost |hm* pupil per dny'wns P cents. 

Consolidation of school# anti transportation of pupil* in Shelby County, 'Venn. 


! 

Nairn's of consol itUltHl hc hunts. 
> 

Salary of 
driver. 

i 

1 Distance 
traveled 
' . (milt's). 

Oawnnntawn 

1(10. 00 

ft 

i^vi a . 

t!4>. 00 j 

ft 

4 

Levi * 

SO. 00 1 
SO. 00 1 
40.00 > 

Cuba 

4 

Rosemark 

V A 

ft 

3 

Hotonturk 

. 49. 75 

RoscmarlC. 

40.00 ! 

MU line ton 

19. 75 j 

ft 

Morolck 

lift, oo 1 

3 

Massick 

65.00 ; 

3 

EUendalf .. 

60.00 ! 
49.50 

3 

■ 4 

CMenian r 

Cordova 

49.50 

4 

White Haven 

Brunswick 

tAOO 

44.30 

5 

4 
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Truanjuirttition, ilmlixun County, Trim. 


Nlltll.s t'f r<>li>4<iitluU>tl Sl'hooK 


1 -"•' w 


Distance 

traveled 

(miles). 


l’npo 

W».«0 

1*0 [IP 

1 4Hjl)0 

1 ‘u lie ... 

... .i 40. 00 

Mules us, .....; 

.... I 25. 00 

I’insen ... 

1 23.00 

iVitfer Point 

j 40.00 

Spring Creek 

40.00 


(t ') (dNTlIAa WITH PKlXKIt. 

The following form contract is in uso in Randolph County, liuh: 
roNui.uT inn llAiiiNi; Sellout ( ’i 1 1 1 luu:.N. 


llnllU’ N< 


Township 


('ontnict- entered Inin on t hot worn 

puny nf the first part, and trustee ut 

Vhool township «*f Randolph County, lint., party of tin; second part . 

The party of the first part t for llu* sum named holow tn he paid hy the imrty 
of the stvnmi part) -agrees to perform the following work: To drive the school 
wagon on route No, v. In - school township of Ran- 

dolph County. .lad., and haul all the. children <»f _ school age now residing and 
mljm-ent to said route tor who may lie along said route during the. life of tills 
rnnirart 1 to and from the school, according to tin- following schedule. The sahl 
srhrdulr to he as.follows unless 'changed by the. t rnstee ; 


Commnudm' a the 


! St:md,ird Min. 


IMnniin^. 


thumlnrd sun 


Thence no t he ...... School 

arriving at. 


heaving School at . 


Said work is to bo governed by. the following conditions: ? y 

1. The said school township is to furnish the/ wagon to bo 

um*d anti keep it in repair, . / 

:/ 
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2. The'said party of the find part is to ftmusli, keep, and feed ail the Iiowh, am! 
furnish hamew, necessary to haul the wagon on the Haul route, without any expense 

to the said school township, other than the jpay agreed upon 

for the party of the first part in this contract. 

(hurt* insert condition as to stable) k 


3 The party of the first part is to liave control of all the school children ho hauled, 
to and fnmi school, to keep order and rati Main discipline while in the wagon or along 
the route, and to treat all children in a gentlemanly and civil manner and to see that 
no child is imposed upon or mistreated while in his charge, and shall use every cute 
for the safety of the children under his charge. All school hacks shall come to a full 
stop immediately before crossing steam or electric railways and the driver shall awce * 
tain positively as to the approach of any danger. The party of l he first pari hereby 
agrees to prevent the use of lobaceo in any form, by himself or any other person uism 
the school wagon while under his charge. 

4 . The party of the first part, is to drive the wagon and. lake the children along thn 
route overy day that school is in session during the school your of 1!). . . and 1!) 

o. The party of the first part shall inform the parents of the school children us to 
the time he will arrive at the place where the children an* to take the school wagon 
each morning, so that the children can bo ready to gel into the wagon with the least 
possible delay, lie sludl wail a reasonable length of lime for the children in case 
they are not ready when the wagon arrfv<*tvin the morning, hut he will not he required 
to so wait over two minutes. Said party of the first part is to use as many horses us 
necessary to haul the wagon on the schedule as laid down in this contract. The party 
of the tirstpart is to personally perform all the said work as laid down in this agreement, 
unless permission for a substitute be given by the trustee, w1k> shall designate who 
such substitute shall be. This contract shall not ho assigned to another person to 
perform without the written consent of the said township tniBlei^ Us party of the second 
part, and to be so written upon the back of this contract. The 'party of the first purl, 
is to wash and clean up the wagon at end of term and place it in the school bum, or 
elsewhere, as directed by the trustee without extra compensation. 

(I Pnpty of the first part hereby agrees to make all wiports called for by the 
trustee or anyone authorized by the trustee to call for them. 

7. The party of the second part hereby agrees to pay the parry-. n( the first 

l>art the sum of dollars t$ .. ) per day for every day £urh work 

is j>erformed. I J i^y for such work cau only Ik* drawn each month during arlioof 
term or at the end ‘of the term, or on the frame plan and terms as with the 
school- teachers If the trustee so desires. ' * * 

8. The willful violation of any of the provisions of this contract shrill lie 
cause f<tr its forfeiture. 

0. In case anything should arise not named or covered by this contract, the 
matter shall be ndJustWI by the township trustee, whose decision shall govern 
all parties concerned. 

To all of the above we do hereby agree In every particular by signing our 
unities ou this, the day of___. lt> 
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IV. COST OF THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL. 


Experience in consolidated schools proves conclusively that the 
cost of education per child per day. iii such schools as a rule is much 
less than,, in one-tea chef schools, provided that largely increased 
salaries are not paid to the teachers in the consolidated schools. 
The consolidated school nmy l>e, and usually is, made more expensive, 
due to the^fact that consolidation follows an educational awakening 
which demands not so much centralization of buildings’as the edu- 
cational advantages made- passible through centralization : Longer 
terms, better equipment, trained teachers, .supervising principals, 
ami the addition of high -school grades; f 

In studying data, therefore, of comparative costs of consolidated 
ami noneonsolidated schools, consideration must be taken of work 
done by the consolidated schools that is not done by the others. The 
following data give representative figures from various. States. 

('oat of small st'hoah in Tennessee and. North Carolina.— C That the 
cost of the small one- teacher school is extreme is well understood. 
Recent' studies in Tennessee and North Carolina have been made on 
the cost of small schools, the schools being grouped according to the 
number of pupils. The average cost per child per month, based on 
the average daily attendance, in Tennessee in 1 *.>1*2' was as follows: 


In 1 172 schools with from 1 to 15 pupils each $3. ol ^ 

In 7S7 schools with from 10 to 20 pupils each 9 2. 14 

In NU4 schools with from 21 td 25 pupils each 1. WV 

In 1.050 schools with from 20 to-30 pupils each * 1. 52 

la Hie elementary schools of 13 represent Alive cities of the State the 
average monthly cost per pupil based on the average dally nUomlunce 
wns 1.27 


The average cost per child per month for teaefnny only . based on 
the average daily attendance, in North Carolina was as follows:/ 


In school* of from 1 to 12 p Uplift. Inclusive a _ $^.50 

In “vhdols of from 13 to l5 pupils. Inclusive. . ♦_ ... _ 2.03 

"In scluioia of from 15 to 20. putflU,. inclusive ; 1. 55 

In schools of from 1 to 20 pupils, inclpsiveo.. 2. 07 


Cost of tench Ins per pnptj. on the a v erase dnily at tend- 
ance In Uk* eleii>e!itttry w-hools of 10 North Carolina cltieH l. 33 

Comparative cost of tviUfhi in ^ofm.—The following, taken from 
the ** Report of the State Superintendent of down for 11)12.” includes 
data on the cast of consolidated schools in that State as compared 
with neighboring noneonsolidated schools. It must be remembered 
that the consolidated schools/ rule, gave further advanced work . 
than .was given by the small sehbAls: 



■*.*.*#• * 

'Lite following data, tabulated from the reimrls of (lie county Ruperlntendenta 

for the year ending June 30. 1011, show some interesting facts concerning the <J 

: . ... ■ ' *v . ; \ -v;, .. . . . : 

^ ^ ^ r- _ ;■> ^- r , y w ■ ■ -■ - 1 ■ -■Ah'i ■■ I II ■ 
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comparative attendance, cost per pupil, etc., as represented by the average for * 
aU the rural schools, not consol iduted; in tlie counties given nnji the consoli- 
dated schools. The average daily attendance is higher and the average cost 
of tuition Slower on account of the better attendance in eonsolidn te<l districts 
than In districts maintaining small schools. 


Com fid rat ire .cost of consolidated and of nonconsolidated xohf'ol# in Iowa. 


i 


Washington County: 

N oncansolkiatod RohooLs v 

Crew fords viUe consolidated schools ? 

IdtchoU County: 

Nonconsolidated schools. . . 

McIntyre consolidated schools : 

Marshall County: 

Nonconaoii^atod schools. 

Albion oonsoUdaUni schools 

Dickinson County: 

Nonoonsolidatad schools 

Terrel conAoUdated schools 

Emmet Oouqt*:. 

Noooonsolldatcd schools 

Armstrong oonsolklatod schools 

*Q<^Uver oOnsoUdatcd schooLs 

•Gay County: 

NoncoijsoUdated schools .* . . . 

' Loire.coiiSoUdated schools 

Webb consolidated schools 

Stofv County. 

Nonooo9oU<}ab>d schools ! 

Feruald consolidated schools 

Wtzmeba^o County : 

NoococsoUdahnl school*? , .. « 

Buffalo consolidated schools 

Buentf Vista County: 

Nooeonsol Mated schools 

Marathon oonsolklatod schools 

Newell consol idated schooLs 

Truesdale consolidated schools 


Average 
number 
months 
of school. 


7.6 

9,0 


7.8 

8.2 

9.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.4 

9.0 

9.0 

8.2 

7.0 

9.0 

7.8 

8.0 

6 . 7 

9.0 

8.0 
9.0 
9.0 
7.2 


Numbei> 
of hacks. 


Attendance. 


Per cent 
of enu- 
meration 


Per ccnl 
of enroll- 
ment. 


Average 
cost of 
Uiitkn. 
per 

month. 


82.99 

1.77 

3.37 

2.04 

a. 88 
2.53 

a. 69 

1.80 

3. 13 
Z 82 
3.66 

3.66 

1.93 
2.73 

3.23 

2.73 

3.48 

1.94 

3.73 
1. 88 
2.34 
3.29 
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Cost of consolidated schools in Illinois . — The following table rela- 
tive to Illinois consolidated schools was compiled, by the State super- 
intendent of public instruction in 1012. It not only gives the cost of 
maintaining the consolidated schools, but also show’s the number add- 
ing high-school departments and the introduction of courses not 
; practicable in district schools. It will be noted that 23 districts, with 
G53 children enrolled, had been consolidated into 8 districts, with 040 
enrollment, while only 30 teachers were emplo^j^ in the 8 districts 
, to do the «work done formerly in the 23 districts, and in addition 
to give the instruct ion in 8 high-school departments, 4 of which gi ve 
full fojur-year courses, 2 three-year courses, and 2 two-year courses. 
lt v ni$y & noted also that in 5 of the 8 schools! agriculture, manual 
training, and domestic science are generally taught The 8 schools 
tenrqlted 287 more- pupils than the schools replay, 97 of whom 
weiFs tuition pupils from outside the consolidated dmripts. 

, i £ . ^ . ' ‘ 

A m r 
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•Illinois consolidated schools — Tabulated report of count i/ superintendents. • 





Itemv 


Numberofdtetrirtseonsoiideted. 
Number of section of land in 

district 

Assessed valuation 

Tax levy, for nuUntenaiKY 

Tax levv. forbnltdhig 

Hate of tai per II ,000 for mainte- 
nance 

Total tax before union 

Cost of new bulldtpg 

Number of teachers 

Number of pupBs 

Number of pupils before nnkm. 
Number of tuition pupil*. ^ . 
Nufnber of years In high school. 

Is agriculture taught 

Is liumesfic science taught 

Is manual training taught 


5re pupils transported . 
Are pupils rattened'. 


John | 

1 Scott- 

Seward 

District 

Hifids- 

Cl fine tt 
School, 
Douglas 
C ounty. 

Bun- 

onmb 

School, 

John- 

Harlem 

'c 

8waney 

land 

School, 

115, 

boro 

School, 


School. 

School, 

Wftnn»~ 

Wood- 

School, 

Winne- 


INitnam 

Kdgar 

bago 

ford 

Douglas 

. bago 


County. ^ 

Counter. 

1 

County. 

County. 

County. 

Mttl 

County. 

County. 


;t 

3 

j- ----- 
.1 

3 

. 

* ! 

! * 

2 

f , 

4 


16. .1 . 

tvn.m 

10 

*1.%3, 140 

12 

1194, 1A2 

14 

8123,264 

1 

H 

*151,920 

i 

6 

*119,665 

•62.C8& 

^ 18 
*4*7,94 


*4.200 

S3. 300 

*2,400 

*5.300 

*5,500 

*5.800 

*1,600 

*3.700 


- M;?00 
*2.30 

St. 000 


*800 


*1.47 

*1.43 

*1.30 

*3. AS 

*4.90^ 

.*2.35 

*0.95 


* 2.000 

*2,wi 

9000 

*1,275 

*1,700 

*3,275 


*1.600 


*14,000 

*5,000 

•ft, 000 

110,000 

JH.OOO 

*10,500 

*4,500 

*17,700 


i 

3 

4 

3 

5 

4 

3 

4 


93 

63 

125 

104 

!Kfl 

103 

166 

100 


IS 

.12 

79 

*5 

100 

75 

152 

62 


22 

X 

z2 


20 

6 

10 

4 


% 

2 

3 

4 

4 

■ 3 

2 

4 


Yw. : 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Ye*. 

No. 

Yea. 


Y». j 

j No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 


Yw. | 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. i 

! No. 

No. 

Yea 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. | 

Yw. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


! Yes. 

No. 

No. j 

; Vex. 

- No. | 

No. 

No. 

Yea 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 1 

Yes. 

Yes. ; 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea 



('oat of consolidated nehends in I ml* amt , — The .most complete study 
of the relative cost of eonstflidated and nnneonsolidated schools is 
that, of the State department of public instruction of Indiana, the 
results of which nro published in the report of the State su^terin- 
tendent for 1912. This gives data by counties, comparing all com 
Holidated schools in each county with the nonconsolidated schools. 
The expenditures for maintenance of the two' groups are given in 
the following {able, which has been compiled from thofte given in the 
State report. The per capita cast is based on average daily attend- 
ance. The data for consolidated schools include expenditures for 
Miigh-school departments, since the mujority of such schools main* 
tain grades above the elementary schools, and data are not available' 
for the and secondary departments separately. 

I'+at of cotMolidated otnl iKmroiMo/fctofrrf. *chuoht in imfioan. 


Number of schools 

Average doily attendant . 

Total cool; 

Fuel 

Uepeirv 

Janitor* 

Ttoehfr* x . 


Transportation... 



X. 


Consol Mated 
(blghechool 
departments *“ 
Included). * 

NonoonaoH- 
dated (no 
high schools). 

m 

*1,314 

T 6,962 

68,80 

*60,848 

41*45 

*344,04 
W,4tt 
82,706 
. 8,04,01 

1,061,108 
■'* 477SllO 

*,W7,WT . 

i.Wa* 



• y? 

4i 


Total,., .* it.*. 

Jgs 1^ : ■ 1 


i * v 
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Cost of oomoHdatcd anil nonconsolidoted schools 0$ fHdiono — Continued. 



Consolidated 

thigh-school 

departments 

Included). 

NoDConaoll- 
dated (no 
hfgh schools). 

Per capita cost based on average daily atteadimoc: 
Fuel ; 

$2.21 
1.37 
2.16 
2& 16. 

$2.85 

. 182 
.97 
30. 67 

Repairs 

Janitors. - * 

Teachers . 

Transportation.. t « * 

S3. 89 
15.23 

36.31 

Total 


49.12 

38.31 


The ttffal post in tli£ consolidftted schools, not including transpor- 
tation, was $33.89 pef child; in the district schools, $36.31. Includ- 
ing transportation the cost per child in the consolidated schools was 
$49.12. # • 

A study of the above figures shows the cost of schooling per child, 
when the expense of transportation is not included, to be $2.42 
greater in the district schools than in tlie consolidated schools, show- 
ing that the district schools are not as economical, as far as the cost 
Of education itself is concerned, as the consolidated schools’. When 
the transportation is included, however, the consolidated schools cost 
$12.81' more than the district schools. This looks very high ; how- 
ever, we must keep in mind that the educational opportunities given 
by the consolidated school? and by the district schools do not cor- 
respond in any respect. The consolidated schools were^Raintained 
approxi mutely 20 days huger during the year than the district 
schools; they employed better teachers at 'higher K salaries , and in 
each building a principal k employed who devotes part of hjs time 
to supervising the work of the other teachers in. the building. In 
v many cases the principals are men, where under the old plan few 
men were employed. Furthermore, practically all of these consoli- 
dated schools moxrdcdrt high- school departments , whereas before 
the consolidated schools were established there were few high schools. 
The per capita cost in hi£h schools is always much greater than in 
"elementary schools. I 
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V. EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF CONSOLIDATION. 


h. 


Consolidation is considcrtd usually for the purposes either of 
securing better educational facilities or of decreasing the cost of 
maintaining schools. The second' of these has been discussed in the 
preceding sep|ion. Some of the educational advantages of the cun- 
aolidated school will be presented in the. following sections. Much 
•pace, however, will notrta taken for the subject, nin<ie It is generally 
— - 


v '.'\V .. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF OG^N SOLJDATIOE, $• 

recognized that the consolidated school does offer qiany educational 
* opportunities that the one-teacher school can not offer. Progress in 
r consolidation is slow, not because these advantages are not under- 
stood, but because the difficulties connected with transportation 
seem unsurmountable to those without experience, and also- be- 
cause there is a strong sentiment for the old one-teacher schoolhouse 
in sight of every home. There is a^so a fear on the part Of the 
propert}^ holders that property values will decrease with the re- 
moval of the local School. 

The question of transportation has already been considered. 

•Sentiment for the “old school ” is praiseworthy, but it ought not to 
interfere with the establishment of a better school if a better school 


can l>e obtained. A school should be located within sight of erery 
home, provided there are enough children to maintain it. Presi- 
dent John Adams said, in 1785, “There should not l>e a district of 
1 mile square without a school in it.” There might be a general 
agreement if President Adams referred only to areas included 
within city limits. 

A depreciation in land values with the removal of the local schools 
to a central school has never occurred as far as information has been 
obtained. Reports from nil -sections of the country are to the con- 
trary; where good central schools have been established land values 
have risen, not only adjacent to the new school but through all the 
territory served by the school. 

M.. B. Hillegas, in speaking of consolidation and land values in 
Vermont wherever consolidation has been effected, says, iiTthe Car- 
negie report on education in Vermont: 


It has often been feared that the closing of a rural school would tend to 
lower the ‘■value of the adjacent property, but In no place where consolidation 

was In succeasful operation was this argument considered valid. 

w 

Jfr. R. F. Gaither, principal of the Mays Lick (Ky.) consolidated 
school, in a recent article concerning the school, says: 


Three and a half years ago Mr. James Kirk bought a 178-ncre farm near the 
school known as the C. W. Williams farm at 9107 per acre. A year and a half 
ngo Mr. Kirk Bold to Mr. Kit Williams 10 acres of tilts laud- at 9125 an acre; to 
Mr. T. B. Robertson 30 acres, at $110; and to Mr. James 81attery GO acres, at 
9U0. Mr. Kirk has been offered 91&6 per acre for the remaining 83 acres and 
Is holding the price at 9100 per acre. The man who gave us the above facta 
said that he knew that the Increase In value was due to the Mays Kick con- 
eolldnted school. This Is only one case ont of many that we could dte to 
show that consolidation has Increased pVo petty values In this district. 

Supt. Eaton, in his report on the Concord consolidated schooF, 
mentioned in the first pages of this bulletin; .said ; 

* The apprehension fit "the owners of real estate that a depreciation /*9jM‘ 
would have' proved f o bg 
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(a) RUfeAL. SUPFJIVISION. 

* One of the great educational advantages of the consolidated school 
comes through the possibilities of increased supervision without ad- 
ditional expenses. The city schools of the United States are effi- 
ciently supervised on the whole. Practically all cities of 4,000 popu- 
lation or over employ school superintendents, and many of those 
under 4,000 as well. The 18 largest cities of the country in 1910 
were employing one supervising officer giving half or more than half 
of his time to supervision to every 19 teachers. Outside of New Eng- 
land and New York the rural supervising officer is the county^uper- 
intendent, and in only a comparatively few counties are assistant 
superintendents or supervisors employed. Under average condi- 
tions a county superintendent can not visit his schools more than once 
* in a year, and then the visits must be short. In many counties it is 
a physical impossibility on account of the size of the counties, the 
poor roads, the number of schools, and the length of the term, for 
the superintendent to visit all schools each year. Thirteen States 
have found it necessary to enact legislation requiring ’the county 
superintendent to visit his schools at least once each school year. 

A recent study made in Tennessee from data concerning every 
county superintendent shows : 

(1)*Tliat the average county «ui»eri»tcmlvm Hpemls 40 days annually visiting 
schools, or about two-fifths of the annual session ; 

(2} That he visits, on the average, 2^ schools per day; 

(8)‘ That he spends, on the average, 2 hours and 10 minutes nt each school ; 
and 

(4) That. lie gives, rin the average. 1 hour and 50 minutes to su]>er vising each 
school in his connty during the session. < 

A study macMMn North Carolina shows similar conditions. From 
data taken fromlftte reports of 14 county superintendents it appears: 

That the average humbef of sqj|pqite schools per connty superintendent lu 
these counties is 

That the uveruge number of flays given to visiting schools during the entire 
year of. school (1909-10) by each superintendent was approximately 53; 

That the average number of different schools visited day by enelv «ni>erln- 
tendent whb 2.2; 

That the total average amount of supervision given by each superintendent to 
^ph school In bls eounty during that entire school year was only 1 hour 
and 54 minutes. 



hese counties may be considered as fairly representative of the 
entire State in the efficiency of the superintendents, in the number of 
ate schools, in their geographical area, in their economic condi- 
tions,* id in the density and sparsity of their population* 

ugh\of the siiperintendent’s time is lost in traveling from one. 
schooF^fahother; T This tmie cq^liditiohY Fuitoebl 

uwith tHe employment of 
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Wri- 


the consolidated school. A school large enough to require several 
teachers is large enough to require the services of a competent prin- 
cipal not only to manage the entire school but to supervise the work 
of his assistants as well. 

(h) classification ok rrrru**. " , 

In the ideal school children ary grouped in classes, each class con- 
taining as nearly aft possible children of the same degree of advance- 
ment. In the ordinary one-teacher schools there are not enough chil- 
dren of the same degree of advancement to form classes large enough 
' for the inspiration coming from class work and the friendly rivalry/ 

I n't ween -pupils. There is no one to “measure up against/" It is in * 
the class that the mind of the child comes in contact with those of the 
other children and of the teacher. There he gets the ideas of the 
other pupils and learns to see things not from his own narrow view- 
point, but from a viewpoint made up of the combined experiences of 
the entire class. The class work in the class of from 1 to 5 children 
is not interesting. In classes of from 8 to 20 it is inteyesting. Boys 
and girls enjoy going toe school more; they “do” better and the/ 
attend more regularly, because of their greater interest. Attendance* 
at consolidated schools, even where transportation is not furnished, is 
as a rule better than at the old district schools, 

Tho following, taken from the report of the Stute superintendent 
of Indiana, written by one of the county superintendents who haa 
had much experience with consolidated and nonconsolidated schools, 
is the result qf his observation-: 

A pupil Rliould have a great deni of competition In his class work in order 
to develop the best that Is In him. Competition creates enthusiasm, and cer- 
tainly this Is lacking la a class of l or 2 pupils. A teacher can teach a class 
of from 0 to 12 pupils much easier and accomplish a great deal more than 
can be accomplished la a class of 1 or 2 pupils. Consolidated schbols with 160 
pupils have few nu^re classek than there are in a one-room school of 2G pupils. 
‘Hy combining 0 t\pch schools, the work Is easily done by 4 teachers, giving 
three times hr, much better service at the same time. £ 

(c) DIVISION OK TIME BETWEEN 8TUDY AND RECITATION. 

The State supeAisor of rural schools of Tennessee recently made 
an inquiry relative to the time; devoted to study and to recitation in 
his JJtate in^ country and city schools. He reports as follows : 

Assuming thtd the teacher actually teaches six hours during the day, and 
allowing no loss of time -in changing from one relation to another, we find 
* * * that the average length of time allotted to each recitation in schools 

with — r 

From I to 16 pupils In dolly attendance Is 14 minutes. 

-From 16 to 20 pupils 4rt dally attendance, 10 minutes. 

From 20 to 26 pupil* in* dally attendance, 10 minutes. .. f 
£ , 00^ 12 minutes. * i 1 - j „ 
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; We tod the number of recitations pet to/ to be. la scbooU having a toll/ 
attendance of— 

From 1 to 15 pupiU. 24. 

From 15 to 20' pi<i>fl8. 2(1. 


From 20 to 2^ pupils. 28. 
From 25 to 30 pupils, 28. 


Average number of dally recitations per teacher in the elementary schools 

of 13 representative cities of the State h 

Average length of time. In minutes, allotted to each recitation In these 

city schools ^ 

% Average length of school term, in days, In these rltle» iso j 

Average number of daily recitations per teacher lu country schools having 

from 1 to 20 pupils in' dally attendance at 

Average length of-time. In minutes, allotted to each recitation In these coun- 
try schools 7 ;t 

Average length of school term, in days, in the country schools 90 

A, study made previously in North Carolina hv the State super- 
visor gives the following: I 


From data taken from* the re|»orta of 23 county superintendents that may 
be considered fairly representative of the State from the Mtunripnlnt of effl- 
ctently organized rural schools. It* will be seen that the average number of 
tolly recitations per teacher In schools having — 

From X to 12 pupils In dally attendance is 25. 

* From 12 to 15 pupils in dally attendance. 2ti. 

From 15 to 20 pupils in dally attendance, 27. 

Assuming that tlie' teacher actually teaches six hours during the day. amt al- 
lowing for no loss of time In changing from one recitation to the other, the 
average length of time allotted to each recitation in schools pf — 

From 1 to 12 pupils in daily attendance U less than 15 minute*. 

From 12 to 15 pupils in daily attendance Is Ichh than 14 minutes. 

From 15 to 20 pupils in dally attendance is less than 13 minute*. 


Average number of daily recitations per teacher la the elementary schnolN 

of 16 representative cities of the State H 

Average length of tfnx\ in minutes, allotted To each recitation in these 

! cities ... * 2S 

Average length of school term. In days, lu these cities 173 

Average number of dally recitations per teacher in country achools having 

from 1 to 20 pupils In dally attendance m 2d 

Average length of time, in minutes, allotted to each recitation in these 

country schools 1 is 

.7 Average length of school terms, In days; in fheee country schools 30. 8 


l 


jfc ^ ^ i 

m A miacKief teacher,, gives most of h • time to hearth# reeita 

tioim Sim bat little time for faaeAwtf/ "* ~ " 3i ' * ~ 
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The typical one-teacher rural school of the United States has 
28 to 8® pupils representing £\ght different years of advancement : 
from 26 to3& recitations aip conducted each-day, the recitation periods 
a4uti n f to 14 minutes in length. FJach pupil studies, as a rule, 
foWHmb jects, reciting four times a day. He spends about one-eighth 
ol his school day, or approxuiiately:f45 minutes, in recitation, and 
kven^ighths, or 4 hours and 46 minutes, in study" (or in idleness or 




— 
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In the typical city school the pupil spends approximately one -ha If 
of his time in study and one-half in recitation. The recitation 
periods are from 20 to 40 murates in length, depending upon the 
ages of the pupils. The toucher has time, therefore, to draw out 
from each pupil for the benefit of the class wt each has got from 
his study. Pupils interpret what they study in terms of the ex- 
periences in their own lives. The recitation should bring to each 
the l>enefit -of the experiences of the others* This ‘con not be done 
in a short period. 

The excessive time allotted to study in the rural school, in propor- 
tion U the time given to recitation, is one of the objectionable fea- 
ture' of the school. Few rfiral schools have sufficient, proper, and 
profitable reading material to give to the pupils during this long 
period. Few pupils can spend profitably the time in study because 
in the short recitation period the teacher has no time to direct ex- 
tensive study. Some pupils, those with a large amount of the right 
kind of native ability, do well under the arrangement; the majority 
do not. Those who succeed do so in spite of the arrangement rather 
than on account of it. 

Consolidation of schools makes fewer classes to each teacher, and 
\ consequently makes longer recitation periods possible. If four one- 
teacher schools with eight grades in each are brought together into 
one school and four teachers retained, each would have but two 
grades instead of eight, and the pupils would devote one-half of 
their time to recitation and one-half to study, instead of one-eighth 
to recitation and seven-eighths to study as in the old schools.. 


(o) VITALIZING TITE SCHOOL WORK. 

The ordinary teacher in the one-room country school can teach 
little but reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, and a 
little history, on account of the difficult conditions und4r which she 
is working. It is, however, very- desirable that music,* drawing, 
sanitation, manual training, household arts, and agriculture be 
taught, both for their general culture and their utilitarian values/ 
and also for their value as vitalizing agents in the school curriculum. 
For instance, agriculture properly taught is probably as 'educative 
as any other school subject It is also -a vocational.'subject and has 
a practical value in making better farmers. It is likewise a “ living n 
subject to most boys and girls; it is a part of their lives, and on and. 
about it as a foundation 4 their academic subjects may be based.. The 
same mayjbe said relative totthe household sciences and arts* The 
■ one- teacher school can gjve little, agricultural work or little domes- 
tic science; all the subjects mentione) ibove,. however, may betaught 
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* Further discussion concerning the teaching of these subjects is 
given later in this bulletin, particularly under the articles on the 
Harlem und the Mays Lick consolidated schools. 

(k) JI1G1I-8CIIOOI, COUltfiKS. 

In almost every case consolidated schools are giving courses two 
to four years longer than the schools replaced. High schools near 
enough home for the children to live at home cun be had for country 
children in no other way. In rural sections served by one-teacher 
schools pupils must tx> stmt away from home for their high-school 
education, if they are to receive any, usually to the nearest town or 
city, where the education they receive draws them away from country 
, life and their homes and people, and the cost is usually prohibitory 
except to the well to do. In a great many rural school districts par- 
ents of high-school pupils are paying in car fare, board, uni) ‘tuition 
far more than enough to support a good high school at home. When 
the benefits of a high-school course are appreciated, and when it is 
understood that often great injury is done to many hoys and girls by 
sending them away to city schools (luring the years when they need 
most the influence of their* fathers and mothers mid their homes, then 
much greater efforts will be made to provide high schools at home. 

Consolidated schools of any size are seldom found without high- 
school departments, Iowa reports 47 consolidated schools, in all of 
which except four -high-school departments are organized, Kansas 
reports *75 consolidated schools; “many of these schools have estab- 
lished high-school courses.” 

In the report of the Indiana State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for 1012 is the following statement relative to high-school de- 
partments in consolidated schools: 

*' Feasibly one of the greatest results accomplished l>y the consolidation of the 
rurnl schools la the establishment of the townslitp high schools. Students who. 
■ c<pild not have entered a high school had they been compelled to leave home, 
attend these schools, rand, In most cases, graduate from them. Consolidation 
has made It possible for the child of the rural district to he under the direct 
control of the home throughout Its elementary and htgh-pchool (mining. Many 
children tn our consolidated schools who do not onre to even enter » high school 
while they are working In the grades, and some who have no home encourage- 
ment for entering high school, become Interested In the high-sebool work by 
observing the Enthusiasm manifested by their classmates In their hoi>e ol^enter- 
Ihg and ^completing the course ns prescribed for these high schools. . The con- 
sequences are that many children of the above-named class graduate from a 
goo*} conunisstoped high school when they would otherwise have failed to com- 
plete the elementary schools had It not been for the consolidated school, like 
Increase of students attending the high schools in Indlaua In the last two 
Is doe in 'grea t part to the .work of- consolidated schools. > / ■ \ 
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A. INTERIOR FARM MECHANICS BUILDING. SNOHOMISH CONSOLIDATED’ 
. SCHOOL. WASH. 


B. SCHOOL GARDEN, POULTRy HOUSE, AtyD FARM MECHANICS BUILDING, 
SNOHOMISH CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, WASH 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL. 


WASH. 


LLA5S IN COOKING. SNOHOMISH 





B TESTING MILK FROM NEIGHBORING FARM. AGRICULTURAL LABORATORY, 
\ HARLEM CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL. ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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Mr. L. L. Driver, county superintendent of Randolph County; 
Ind., writes of the establishment of high-school departments in the 
consolidated schools of his coirnty ns follows: ; 

Iii Randolph .Comity there are 13 cohaolidnled school^. The first one ms 
esmbllKlietl in 1005. Th 13 bohooltj contain S4 rooms, not including reeltntjon 
rttonis, lnhorutorfes, worUrponiK, ami pluyrooniw. The ImildlngK, not including 
grounds and equipment, cost nearly $:i(XUMK). The 13 schools have an average 
of .i acres of ground each. He fore consolidation, S3 teaclibrs wore cm ployed in 
elementary work and 8 In high-school wtfrk.. After conHolidutlou^SO teachers 
were employed In elementary work and 25, In high-school work. 8ix of the old 
district schools had hlgh-school work, only two of them employing more than 
one teacher; 1.1 of the consolidated schools maintain hlgh*schooi teachers, none 
of which have fewer than three teachers. All of the consolidated schools but 
two inti i ntnlit „u eight-month session; the average term of the district schools 
was less than seven months. All of .the consolidated schools with hleh-Bchool 


uiMier mo new plan there are hi per cent 

I he ^schools have brought 'about it higher appreciation of school work In 
advance of the eighth grade. Families are now represented ifi the high schools 
of the townships which were never represented before. Children no longer are ^ 
discussing the question of stopping at the eighth grade, because they have In 
their own midst on institution of ldglicr learning. \Ve know .of no more eon- 
\ hieing proof of the above Influences tluuwn reference to the 'statistical, report 
"f flliH lfi08~!», the year before these schools were parted outside tb'tf ' 

(t»\vas. this comity had 3T1 eiglith-grade pupils enrolled, 101 hlgh-school pupils. 

In 101 1-12/. by a strange coincidence, the report shows the same number of 
eighth-grade pupils, but the enrollment in the high school 1ms Increased from 
101 to 4T7. Sevenfy-oiie jier cent of the pupils of the. townships of' the county * 
are In consolidated schools. - - 

« 

(r) SOCIAUZINU lM'I.I’KNCKS or THE CONSOl.inATKD SCHOOL. • 

Th(. added value of the consolidated school over the small one- 
teacher rural school as a socializing agency can hardly he estimated. 

The larger school brings its pupjls into contact with several teachers • 
and a lurger group of children than in the small school, who come 
from many different kinds of homes and from u wider territory than 
those in the single district. This contact with many children widens 
their visions and gives to them a* breadth of view impossible in the 
sniall district. There is a disappearance of much of the shyness 
and bashfulness often particularly noticeable in the country child 
a trait which often proves a handicap to him in affairs of.his lat«vr 
life. He not only has contact" with a large group of children, but 
he associates with them, measures himself nguinst them,. and forms 
a more correct estimate of himself and - his ability .-than is possible 
otherwise. Hd learns to take his part in their activities, to cooperate, 
a lesson sadly needed in American country life.' * v 
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In the consolidated schools may be' formed singing classes, liter- 
■'• 6 ary societies, debating clubs, and dramatic associations. All of these 
hay| great value in the making of the boy aijd girl. Athletics may 
also be developed for both boys and girls; with the increased school 
. 'spirit and th$ improved school work always resulting from athletics 
properly conducted. f , 

The consolidated school, in addition to the socializing influences, 
on the pupils, may .have a similar influence on the community. It 
is difficult for the one-teacher school to be a “social and civic” 
oenter; it is easy for the consolidated school to become such. In 
^other direct and indirect iCays the consolidated school may have a 
greahinfluence on the territory it serves. Many have. Among them 
4 may Be mentioned' the Farragut School at Concord, Tenn. This 
is a consolidated school with a full high-school course, serving for 
' ; high-school purposes a much larger territory than for elementary 
, school purposes. It is located in open country, 2 miles from the » 
nearest village, and on a 20-acre lot on which successful farming 
j demonstrations have been carried on for 10 years since the opening 
. of the school. Agriculture, manual training, and domestic, science* . . 
are included in the curriculum of the high-school department. The 
following are some of the ways th^ school is serving the community : 1 
On the last Friday night before each full 'moon there has been held at*the 


schoolhouse. for thepast five years, meetings called* *• moonlight socials,” These 
are community gatherings to which all are welcome. The program varies from 
meeting to meeting. There Is always a liberal allowance of music and usually 
a talk on a subject of general interest pertaining to some phase of farm and 
homq life. Sometimes the' talks are given by outside persons, foom the State 
Agricultural college or elsewhere. More often, however, there is a general dis- 
cussion of a seated subject, led by a few members of the community selected 
* before the meeting. If the subject to be discussed deals with technical phases 

<of agriculture In which they are ndynterested, the women will meet in another 

room and discuss some problem of ^ueekeeplng. The discussions are made as 
practical as possible.'* After the regular program is over the evening' Is given 
to general sociability, playing games up^Unglng familiar sougs. Usually some 
siort of lunch Is served. The domesffcsciebre room has faculties which make 
the serving of a lunch* very easy. The meetings are wel) attended and have 
become a ver^ important part of the community life * 

< Otljer evening meetings ar$ held in the schoolhouse on many special occasions. 
If the people of the community desire to get together for any purpose the school- 
... house is always designated as the place of meeting 
>•4: . The biggest ^meeting Of the year, however, Is on Commencement Day. The 

gLv. .. ; . program lasts all day. In the forenoon th5f graduating exercises tal^d p\ace, 

v with essays or short talks by members of the graduating class. These essays 
jmd ' tstiks are usually upon .subjects pertalping to farm and country life, and 
amt thereto* of • moiO Interest to the audleucd than the ordinary: highechooi 
graduatlou'eisa^ or oratton. : At this' forenoon meeting the graduates %reeslf# 
*their ^diploma a / At noonabasket dinner la i grounds under the 

rotributed by each . family* hi patina comqioh M 
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(o) A 


PERMANENT TEACHING FORCE. 

4 


» One of the advantages of the consolidated school is the possibility 
of maintaining a stable teaching force. In the school with four or 
more teachers there will be relatively few changes in the teaching 
force, never a complete change, as always takes place in the one- 
room school whenjthc teacher resigns. A permanent teaching force 
% is essential in mafflng a school efficient and. satisfactory. It is par- 
ticularly desirable that a good principal be obtained for any school— 
^particularly for the consolidated school — and retained as long ns 
his work is satisfactory. This can be done by paying a Jinificient 
salary, or it can be done by providing a horrre-Ior the principal, given 
to him reijt free, with land enough for a garckn oY ft small farm by 
means of which his salary can be supplemented. The chief value 
_of the teachers home, however, is that intends to make the teacher 
"more definitely a part of the community, by tying up his interests 
more closely with those of the community. 

, Teachers’ homes in connection with the consolidated schools ur.e 
becoming quite common, instances being reported" from many States. 
They are probably more common in Washington State than in any 
other. In discussing tochers’ homes in connection with consolidated 
Schools in the Introductory chapter of his annual report for 1913, 
the United States Commissioner of Education says: 

When such a consol I (Inti on 1* nmd£ f .a good sohoolliouse sbdhld be built, at- 
tractive, comfortable, nrtfi sanitary, with classrooms, laboratories, and library, 
and an asaem&y hall large enough not only to seat comfortably all the pupils 
of the school, but also to serve ns a meeting place for the people of 4he district. 
*\>r the principal’s home a houk should he built on the school grounds. This 
house should not be ei|>oj\slve, hut neat and attractive, a model for the com- 
munity, such a house as any thrifty farmer with good taste might hope to 
build or have built for himself. Aud as u part of the equipment of the school 
there should be a small farm, from 4 to 5 acres If in n village or densely iso- 
lated community, and from 25 to 50 acres if In the open country. The principal 
of the school should be required to live In the principal’s' home, kee{> It as ft 
home for tll ° community and cifltlvnte the farm as ft model farm, with 
!i orchard, poultry yard, dairy, and whatever else should be found on a 

^ell-*ond*cted, welbtllled farm iu that community. He s^puld put himself into 
close contact with the agricultural college aud ngrictluwral exi)erlment statlou 
of his State, the departments of ngrkmlture of State tfnd Nation, farm demon- 
stration Agents/and other similar agendas, ond*V should be made their duty 
to help'hfm In every way possible. The use of the house and the products of the 
farm ihonld b6 givfen the princlfml as a part of his salary, In addition to the 
.salary now paid tn ftponey. After a satisfactory trial of a year or two a con- 
tract should be madewitlr fhh prlnelparfor life or good behav}of\ or afleast ' 
to • tang term of*y ears. » * ■ " „ 

fm m* way II woulCbe'possltie id get hud fcdep in the schools men hi first 
ttallKr. comment to ffeach children and to hecomi lenders ha theft com 
mnnlUen.' The rf n ^onj&jSjsmool ebonld Tmoer country Hte.f A aarge - 

] part of country Uft ku to do- with the cultft/ittop aud ore irf the term. The 
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best test here as elsewhere is the ability to do. The principal of a country V 

jRcbool in a farming community Bhould be able to cultivate and care for a 'small 
*furm better, or at least as well, os any other man In the community. 

1 # -(h). SUMMARY. 

- - That the average consolidated school as an educational institution 
is much superior to the average one-teacher school is the general con- 
sensus of opinion of those who have had experience with each either 
as administrative officers or as teachers. N. C. McDonald,. State rural 
school inspector of North Dakota, writes as follows: i . 

In the 57 consolidated schools that I have visited during the p^st two ywrs, 

1 have found the work to be much better than In the best rural schools I have • 
l>eeif In at nrfy time. Last year I conducted u series of tests in spelling and j 
arithmetic. These were given to the fifth to eighth grades, inclusive, In 30 
one-teacher f rural schools, 30 graded rural schools, 30 consolidated schools, and 
10 city school* The results are as follows: The grund average In both subjects 
for tbe fifth to eighth grades for city schools was 90 per cent; graded schools, ! 
SO; consolidated schools. SO; mid rural schools, 5T». For the elgbtti grade alone ' 

the grand avepge for both testR for cl% schools was 90. for graded schools 80. ■ 

for the consolidated schools 81, otid for the rural school 43. Tbe pupils In the 
rural schools were naturally Just ns bright os these in the other schools; btit 
too urn ny , clnssesX^r tbe teacher, poor attendance, and poor teaching had deft 
them far behind. Consol Ida 1 1 on will remedy this and other conditions also. 

Then when we compare the number of boys completing the eighth grade, the 
x graded and the consolidated schools are ahead of the rural school In that they .f 
graduate a larger proportion. In the schools inspected it is nearly three times ‘ % 

ns great, aud fqy.the city schools it is seven times a% (treat. Here Is the great 
wafete In th& rural school, ^ut consolidation improves the grade and quantity 
of school work aud Increases the proportion completing the eighth grade.- . ' : 

The principal benefits* of consolidation are summarized in the 16 ^ 

points given below. These seem fo be agreed upon by school au- J 

thorities ancj^ patrons wherever consolidation has been given a fair 
trial. Many of these points are brought out in the following pages ^ 
in the stories’of several individual schools: 

V ' * ■ - -’o 

^Nny statements may t>e given concerning the advantages obtained by the 
consolhtatlon- of rural schools. Principal among these advantages tare the 
following; , > 

* 1. Ad«pmte supervision of the teaching wm*k Is made possible, through ' *T 
oonsolldutlpn. * • v * 

2. Better educational results- are obtained through the bettey division of the . ^ 
pupils* time between. recitation and study. ‘ ** * V 

a. dasatflention becomes popHble with all^he advantages to. tbe pupil 
working in a class of pupils approximately hts own age and la the aameatage 
*of ^mental advancement' ‘ . . - , . ^ . § s 



contact with the buyer number af pnpUa met in the &mpa \ (dated school* 
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7. Tbe child’s progress Is not seriously delayed as lu the one-teacher school 
by the change of teachers. Tbe teaching force In the consol Idffted school is 
stable. The entire force seldom change at the same time. In the one-teacher 
school the entire teaching force Always changes at the same time and seldom 
leaves any adequate records behind. The new teacher rnu^t classify the pupils 
bn- the 8 pupils' own statements of where they belong. 

8. Better teachers may be obtained for the consolidated school. Teachers 

like to work where they may have the association of other teachers, they like 
to live where they may meet other -teachers. . ' ' * 

0. A study of consolidated schools Rhows that longer terms, a larger enroll- 
ment, nnd a more regular attendance result from the consolidation. There Is a 
very marked improvement in attendance where transportation Is furnished, 

10. The cost of thq^cousolidatwl school is less than the one-teacher schools 
considering the advantages obtained. 


VI. SOME TYPES OF CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS IN- 
VESTIGATED AND REPORTED BY COLLABORATORS 
OF THE BUREAU. 


(a) TUB MAYS l.ICK CONSOI.IDATEH SCHOOL, MASON COT'NTY , KY. 

# 

I. HISTORY OK THE CONSOLlUATIOIf. 

■ * * 

By McHenry JthcMen 1 Profeanor of Secondary Education, State University of 

Kentucky?*^ 

Consolidation of schools and school districts into larger centers 
of educational interest is comparatively new in Kentucky. It is a 
subject now generally discussed, but one upon which very little has 
been donees a State movement.. A few progressive centers, however, 
have made a beginning in an experimental way. The consolidated 
school at Mays Lick, in Mason County, is a typical center and may 
fairly represent wh$t is the beginning of the movement for consoli- 
dation 4 in -tins State. * 

Mays Lick is a small town of about 250 people, situated some 10 
^ miles from Maysville, the county seat Ip 1908 Mason County under- 
took to comply with the county high-school iaw, yrhich required each * 
county to establish one or more county high schools within two years 
from that time, by making preparations .to establish two county high 
schools, one a t Minerva and the other at Mays Lick, both rural com- 
munities.. The people of Mays Lick and vicinity conceived the idea 
of Consolidating the. contiguous districts into one and making a real 
consolidated school, instead of a high school only. They set about 
accomplishing this end, and cooperating with the county board of 

building at a ’Cost of approxi- 

am 1 rtAA ' * v "" 
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The building is modem in structure and arrangement. It has 
eight rooms, and seven teuchers are working therein. The principal 
is a college graduate with experience; the high-school assistant is 
also a college graduate; the five grade teachers have had special 
preparation for their work, four of them lioldfiig State certificates. 
•1'ljP consolidation at once^ emphasized the necessity for better teachers, 
racts about the cost of maintenance may be summarized as follows: 
The school holds annually a session of 9 months — 36. weeks. The 
salary of the principal is $125 per month and that of high-school- 
assistant $75. The first-grade teacher. receives a salary of $55 per 
month, the eighth-grade teacher $50 per month, the other three $40 
per month each. The salaries of all teachers are^paid out of the 
general school fund. . ‘ 

Seven wagons were purchased at a cost of $157 each and drivers 
were employed at $40 per month. The driver furnished his own 
team and harness. .This part of the expense is borne by the consoli- 
dated district, which taxes itself by special levy for this purpose. 

• As might have been expected, new movements like this could not 
be inaugurated Vithout opposition. The opposition* though repre- 
senting u very, small minority, brought suit-to prevent the collection 
of taxes to pay for transportation of pupils. The matter was *«ln»n 
through the courts, and the appellate court held that transportation 
of pupils was not a recognized school function, and therefore illegal. 
The court 'further stated .that the legislature had the right to pas? a 
law providing for transportation of pupils, but had not done so. 
This final decision was rendered by the appellate court in. February, 
1912. The legislature was then in session. A bill was speedily* pre- ’ 
pared and passed by the 'general assembly providing for consolida-'. 
tion of schools and school^ districts and for transportation of pupils 
to and frcgu school at public expense, also legalizing what had • 
already been done in this direction at Mays Lick or elsewhere, thereby - 
vindicating the principle of consolidation and preparing the way for ' 
future work in this direction. . . 

The enrollment in school last yeaniras 266, which was 95 per cent 
of the children of school age in the district. The difference in prog- 
ress of students under the consolidated plan as compared wiith the 
single-district plan can not well be determined, as the time of opera- •• 
tion has. been too short for definite conclusions, but both the county 1 
superintendent and principal declare that the work under the n%w 
plan bids fair to produce very satisfactory results. The patrons are 
impressed with the value o 4 the plan and its Superiority over the one < 


district. In fact, the idea is talking strong. hold- of the; public mind ■,ih& 
J^aeon Countyy and pther communities are getting rpt ly oeonaoli- 
r ; districts .'into .grade «ohool <^ntefs wiai better “-faoiljt ies and ' 
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<■'* This experiment was tried under very advantageous conditions. 

Mason County is a rich agricultural county; splendid pikes traverse 
* the entire county, making transportation easy. Much of the success 
(or -the .movement due to Miss Jessie O. Yuney, the county super- 
intendent of schools. ' ' — 

The course of study, while it comprises the essentials of culture, 
is also Arranged with a view to ministering to rural conditions and 
. community* needs. Course^ in agriculture . and household arts are 
-maintained. The bovs have a com club, and the girls a club in the 
domestic arts. Athletics receive special attention. A schoo^ fair is 
annually conducted. Last Thanksgiving the ladies of the community 
gUve a dinner in the school building, and the pupils gave a play in 
, the evening, charging a small admission fee. . The net proceeds from 
the day’s -entertainments were .$319. This sum was expended ip 
installing sanitary drinking fountains and providing a rest room 
% for the girl students. During the three years the school has been in 
existence a total of $819 -had been realized from school entertainments 
f and leotures v The puffils are happy, the people aVe .delighted, and 
v the social center. spirit is abundantly in evidence. The auditorium 
is crowded at every meeting. These social and industrial activities 
; i that are now a regular part of the school life w;ere practically im- 
possible before consolidation. 

The drivers have so far reported very few causes for discipline on 
the .roads. The children realize that they are under the care of 
school authorities on the road as well as in the school. The regu- 
larity of attendance created^hy transportation has made classificar 

* tion in the school more regular. 

> v .The local tax voted by the' consolidated district yields an annual 
net income of $3,200. From this Source,’ come the funds for defraying 
\ the expenses of transportation. The rate of taxation in the county 

* f or school purposes is 20 rents on $100 uf taxable property, and the° 
g v additional rate in tyie consolidated distributor purposes of trans- 
it.;*! kirtation is 20 ‘cento on the\$iw> 6f : \^j^e^pp}perty. Both taxes 
^ <ar^;wllected by the sheriff as other ta^ arp e^ and are turned 
^ r .; ; pyei;--to the proper school auf horitfe. 

oonwlidated &hbo^ high school. 
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sonal and interesting way some of the obstacles met and overcome in 
the first few years of the school’s history: 


Mats’ Lick, Fcbruaffi 2J r 1913. 

Dear Mb. IIamlett: I otn writing you in regunl to our consolidated scliool 
' ;lt -Mays Llck. N I aui giving you, the details of how it was built. After the 
iMinctmeut of the Sullivan school law in 1U0S, I wns elected trustee of the 
sulwll strict school «t Mays Lick, and chairman of educational division No. 4, . 
si ad secretary of the county hoard. Soon after the organisation of the county 
hoard \ve decided to establish somewhere in the county a high school. At a 
meeting called for this purjiose, I expected the hoard would select Mays Julck, 
uh l N thougbt here was the ideal place, ns It would serve more children from 
i heir homes; hut each of the other members had a location In his division where 
a high school was desirable. We adjourned without maklug a selection, 
before we met again I consulted the Mays Lick people, and we decided to make 
the board of education a proposition 'that our district would pay $5,000 on the 
school. building; that is, we would vote a local tax each year of $1,000 for five 
.vrars/ Fifty sufetnutlul meufslgned a contract that If any year the district 
should fall to vote the tax, they would pay the K $l,000 as Individuals. Being of 
ilm opinlbn that this was more help locally than any other place would give, 
they decided to locate the high school at Mays Lick. 

We then secured an option on 10 acres of land, employed architect to 
famish plans and si>eciflcaUon8, advertised for contractors to' submit estimates, 
the board expecting to create a sinking fund to pay for the building, but when we ^ 
selected life lowest contractor, and were ready to sign the contracts, we were ’ 
advised that we hod uo.money to build, and*thc tyw prohibited us from creating 
* ii debt we could not pay from that year’s revenue. The board concluded that It > . 
was lui]>osglble to erect a buHdlngySUltable tyr a high school, and was about 
in abandon the proposed high school at Mays Lick. Then the Mays Lick people 
proposed to the board that they would furnish the money for the bulMlng, and . 
to do this,, we organized the Mays Lick Improvement Co.,* incorporated, at $100 
ir share; sold 50 shares, amounting fo $5,000, and borrowed $20,000. Then the 
MnyB Lick Improvement Co. entered into nn agreement with the board of 
. education to erect, on the ID acres already selected a bullding according to the 
’ plans and wpecdfle/ttlons furnished by the board; the board agreeing tp pay* 
the improvement -Company $3,000 rent a year, In addition to the $1,000 paid 
by the district, tmtll the Improvement company had received all the money 
extended, with 6 per rent Interest, the . property' ’ then to he deeded to the 
county.* • . v 




The building when completed cost about $32,000, a the monej due' 

from the county board for the first two years being pntdifmsctly to the con- 
tractors. We thought the^ bulldipg, consisting of six large room’s, two small 
rooms, and auditorium, seating 350, would nccomipqdate the children in n dis- 
trict *thp boundary of which would be from 4 to *5 miles from the* Mays Lick 
School, and pontaluing what was originally seven districts. The comity board 
being assured by the taxpayers vrho i>eti tinned the board to, consolidate thesA 
y districts that they , would vote a tax to transport the children, the board con- 
seated, and in 4he spring of 1011 formed the consolidated district - At th*' 

* following’ August selection a vote' was taken as to whether* or not* they should j, 
levy a. 20-cent tax for local school purposes, including; transportation of ctdldwbi^ 
lc and froih school, the vote being 184,fpr the tax and 00 k n The sheriff 

.who thought'* they could -/not' afford to“ pey- U»» ■ fbrechool, enjoined the* 
(tariff from paying the money to the echool bperd. Tbs lower court dl mined ’ 

7 . VI ' •■'-*. . ■ ■ * ■ ■ V.-: : V-* 
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. the injunction, but the court of appeals ruled we had a right to ubo the money 

for local purposes, us generally understood, but could not use any jlart of It 
for trunaiHjrtHtlon. This decison was not reached until January, ,,1912. Wo 
had bought seven wagons at a cost of $105 each, and had contracted with seven 
men with tennis at $40 per month for drlvlug from September. Wo had not 
anticipated this ruling from the cburt Our side of the question was in the 
hands of Judge Henry S. Barker and Judge Ed O’Kenr, who gave considerable 
time and thought to the case without cost to the school. However, the legislature 
was in session, and tylss Jessie Yancey 'and. myself left at once for Frankfort, 
when we explained to the committee on education that we .had made the con- 
tracts and had the money; that the voters had said at the polls how it was 
to be used, and desired a law that would permit the money to be so expended. 
At this session n bill was passed emi>owerlng county boards to cousolidato dis- 
tricts, and ,(o submit to the voters a proposition to levy a tax to transport 
children, and validating an election already held. So we continued to trans- 
port children to and from school. At the August election, 1912, we again voted 
as to levying a 20-ceht tax for trnns|>ortntlon with 105 for and 24 against. 
This year \\e had an enrollment of 29(1 and URed nine wagons, ’in addition to 
the lax, we have raised, since our building was completed in the fall of 1910, 
by entertainments and rbnt for the auditorium $1,355.12; also raised by private 
subscription $205 f* extend the term of 1910 and 1911. With this money we 
have lighted the entire building with acetylene gas. Installed, sanitary thinking 
fountains, piano, window shades, supplementary readers, flowers, trees, etc., 
and have a balance sufficient Mb equip laboratory and furnish rest room. At 
* — - the instigation of onr nsslstaut principal, Miss Frances Jean Gordon, in the 

• Spring of 1911 we set aside ope Friday as a worklug day on which the meu 

with their horses and wagons were Invited to help the school boys to sod 
Jhat jmrt of the yard between the building and the road, the ladles mul seboel 
girls furnishing dinner. A day enJoySl by alj taking part, and a largo yard 
-made beautiful. If this work had been done by contract. It would have cost 
$250. Altogether this district has rafced since 1910 by local taxes, etc.. 
$9,869.87. It might appear that this is a wealthy district, .but 58 per cent t)f 
the children la the census are in rented homes. 

Yours, very truly, , W. K. Pylks, Trustee. 

S. * ^ it. THK WOBK OF TIIK SCHOOL. 

, * By R. F. Oalther, Principal. 




The first year after "consolidating 7 school wagons transported 
the children. The next year it took 0 f and after school opened 
for 1913-14 we were compelled to put on the eleventh* wagon to relieve 
the congestion on one wagon that at times brought in as many as 
42 pupils. The increase in the number of wagons is a pretty fair 
ihdex of the increase in attendance. This increased attendance would 
Avithih itself seem to justify «(he increased expenditure. The srnrti- 
bftr p£ t^h?rs has beip increased to seven, and. some of the ro^s 
have this f$|l (lf|3) been cipw^sdi beyond their capacity so* we 
4 very pudb in need of another teacher. 

only are more pupil* bright hat* school, but tardiness & 
reduced to a minimim, aha th<we who are enrolled, attend more regu- 
1 *&S thin under the old tpHoy. Although our School w*a dfcwd 
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last year by epidemics of meningitis and meusles, still our attend- 
ance based on Enrollment .was 93.9 per cent. This attendance is very 
gratifying when we compare *t with that of Mason County, 60 per ' 
ceitt‘ that of Kentucky, '57$ per cent; and that of the United .States' 
<2.1 per cent. The main benefits derived from •consolidation with 
transportation can not be given in -figures. These benefits may be 
classed under three heads' as: Benefits to tire school as an institu- 
tion developing true citizens, benefits to the student body, and lame- 
fits to-the community at large. 

1 he one-iooin school, like all small institutions, is not generally 
susceptible ’of a very high degree of organization, while the con- 
solidated school can be as thoroughly organized, as a city system. 
Among the host of benefits to the school that we have found result- * 
ing from .better organization are better discipline, better grading 
and classification, a longer period of time for each recitation, and a - 
better opportunity for personal work with backward pupils. The 
latter is a very iinportnnt part of the school’s work in elevating the 
social status of the community. Sympathetic interest and & little 
personal attention will help hold the backward pupils in school and 
keep them front dropping out and swelling the number of semi- 
illiterates of the communityl. 

The benefits accruing to tjie country pupil from consolidation can 
hardly be estimated. It gives to him a broader life, widens his 
vision, and affords him an opportunity to more nearly fill up liis 
life to the full lireasure of its possibilities. In the consolidated s 
school the pupil has a wider circle of acquaintances and learns to 
estimate his own value. He has p better opportunity tg realize that 
he is really one of. the units of nn active world.- He does not have 
to come into ’middle life before it dawns on him that he should be 

- one of tlle active agents in shaping the trend* of affairs, political and' 
otherwise. 


We believe that we have noticed .some immediate and direct effects 
on our pupils. They are imbued with a higher sense of honor than 
is, generally found in the smntl school. When we began, the “gang 
spirit was strong. Some of its undesirable features were promi- 
nent. An offender, was projected. Now they feel that it is the 
dignity of the institution and the self-respect of the student body 
. that must be protected, and offenders liaVe ceased to try to conceal 
themsElvea among. a number of their companions, trusting that the • 

. companions will jccept a part of the blame nather than expose them. 

We can not estimate what part of our high percentage of attend? 
ance is ; due directly to the transportation feature, but we believe 

n h , r^q4extent, and .that is- the' student’s 
the -importance^ of each* day’s work.' It require an » 


realization 


■ ■! *■ ' - ' '• - 
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exceptional teacher to handle the large number of classes necessary 
m a one-rooin school, in such n way that the stimulus of grade dis- 
tinction is not lost. Usually the different grades fuust be jumbled 
together and the recitations hurried through in such a way that 
the pupil comes to attach little importance tA the this’s work as 
such. Opposite conditions are easily attained in a consolidated 
school. Last week one of our pupils came to me with a statement 
like this: “I have necessarily been absent two days, and it looks to 
me like I am two weeks behind my t 'class/ 7 Such a pupil knows 
wherp she stands fit the end of each day and will exert herself to be 
regular in attendance and “make good ” in her work. 

Everyone knows of the inspiration that comes from numbers. We 
have all felt the difference lietween plodding along alone and being 
** carried on by the sweeping current of the crowd. The child feels 
it perhaps more sensibly than the adult. The Southern negro, who 
is more nearly the child of nature than the white man, feels it to 
Buch an extent that he is almost gregarious. This love of tli'e crowd 
^ , is in almost all normal people. It is, one of the influences that draw 
boys and girls to the city. Its effect is ns great irt school at it is 
elsewhere. Lack of numbers in each class is, to a large* extent, 
responsible for the^ older pupils quitting the one-room schoof before 
they complete the grade work. Doirt blame the pupil. You who 
experienced like conditions did the snipe thing, or would have done 
so had not'your parents restrained you. In our school, consolidir 
tion has proven a cure for this evil. Out of 94 pupils who passed 
o\ir eighth grade hist spring 23 entered t^e high school this fall. 
A « yon -read that statement, bear in mind that between* the eighth 
and ninth grades is one of the breaks in our school system. Consoli- 
dation holds the pupils in school. ^ *. 

; The building of character by means of wholesome athjetics should 
f .be included in the catalogue of lienefits of consolidation. Our boys 
. and girls find in basket ball, baseball, tennis, track-team work, and 
other sports an outlet for their animal spirits, so that the larger boys 
are not found out behind the house teasing small pupilfe and raising 
“scraps” among them. In the friendly rivalry of their sports the 
larger boys have learned so well the lesson o*f “give and take” that 
Vrhen present they generally stop any troubles brewing among the 
younger pupils. Not a single fight has come, to ohr attention during . 
the thVee and a half yfcai's we have been here. Athletics benefits 
hot only the pupils participating, but it is nn excellent means of 
^r^tiffg that* valuable asset, school spirit. All the countryside come 
to see th h game frr They §et interested and root for the home team, 

hoys*’ aiidf “ ; oui* girls ? ; -and 

u our team” wlfeii' 

to the school* ■ ■ % *v : 
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Consolidation brings together a sufficient number of pupils to make 
possible the organization of an efficient literary society in every 
school. Almost all men arid women of middle life have had the 
experience of being called on to .make ,|g^nlk, nnd unless they have 
had training their speech usually consists of little else than rising to 
, their feet, getting red in the face, choking up, and sitting down. 
Besides bringing our people together in pleasant social intercourse, 
we. expect our literary society to have a marked effect on the careers 
of our pupils when their school days are over. 

In a one-rooni school the tcachcrihas neither -facilities nor time for 
manual training unless other duties are neglected. Neither is there 
time for drawing and music. These are potent factors in developing 
- higher ideals and the aesthetic nature of the child and' should be 
given to every country child when possible. We know that they have 
exerted a beneficent influelice over our children but have not the 
opportunity to observe to what extent their cultural value°has affected 
fhe homes. • • 


W e can observe* in only a general way the benefits consolidation 
lias conferred on the corpmunity at large. *Of course all benefits 
received by the pupils directly are received by the community Jn- 
directlv. Lneli year the Mays Lick Consolidated School is increas- 
ing its number pf friends.^ The people believe in it and give-unmis- 
takable evidences, of pride when speaking of it. The school spirit of 
the pupils has spilled over into the homes qf thf patrons and even ' 
into many homes that are childless. An entertainment given by the 
pupils nearly always fills our auditorium to its seating capacity of 
3f>0, and we usually have to sell standing room. Thus far we have 
not thought it best to organize a parent-teachers’ association in this 
district. We attain the ends sought by such an association and at 
the same time, keep the people interested as a whole. To illustrate 
our point let us consider. our school buteaar and Thanksgiving dinner/ 
Aborit six weeks before Thanksgiving the principal .issued a iSjquest 
for all ladies interested in getting tip a bazaar and Thanksgiving din- 
ner to meet at the schoolhouse* on a certain day. The day appointed 
was very disagreeable, and so only two ladies were present. Were 
we discouraged? Not- af all. We had felt, -(lie pulse of the com- 
munity too often for tfiat. We appointed another day for meeting 
•a* week later "and adjourned. At the second meeting a sufficient 
number were present to guarantee success.* A president was fleeted, * 

committees were appointed to ’solicit donations from every person 
in the district* and in a few .days practically every home in the dis- 
trict was preparing something for, Thanksgiving Day, either for the 
dinner or for the hazaar; * >.Oieourse the success, just as the , 

S'fe* - wfty,?After three trials some of ttirpeoi>l« 

. .. , ■ "• . -V. ' ■ ■ T ■ 
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are asking that we make the Thanksgiving dinner a permanent thing. 
The money thus raised has been used to pay for our drinking foun- 
tains, piano, light plant, laboratory, furniture for a rest room, win- 
dow shades, shade trees, flowers^md many other small items. 


Sfe' 

V-: 


f (h) THE COMSTOCK (micii.) con soli dated school. 

P x 

By Kment Burnham , * 1 Director of Rural School Department. Stnte Normal 
School, Kalamazoo. Mich. 

The Comstock consolidation was made in 1900 and consisted at first 
of , four whole districts and parts of two other districts. The area 
was afterwards extended to 18 sections, or one-half of a township. 
The curriculum of the school developed rapidly tq include doniCvstic 
art, manual training, drawing, and music. Library, lolxiratory, and 
classroom facilities were accumulated, and excellent service was ren v 
dered by the school, vrtiich bec&me one of the l>e*t graded schools in 
the county outside of the city of Kalamazoo. However j in June,* 
1914, three of the old districts withdrew from the consol kJU-t ion and 
opened small schools at home. The reasons are given later* in- this 
article. . 

Before the dissolution of the consolidating three vans and a trolley 
line which crossed the district and passed near the school were used 
for transportation. The chief expressions of dissatisfaction were in 
respect to the tax rate, which hud risen from ‘2.4 mills the first year 
, of consolidation to approximately 12 mills (not including permanent 
investment, which raised the rate to 14 mills) in 1911, and to the diffi- 
culties of transportation. Extending the school site, enlarging and 
improving the building, and a comparatively liberal budget for cur- 
rent expenses account for the iperease of tax ra&. . 

The present superintendent, who has been in 'continuous service 
since the establishment of the consolidation before it was decided to 
return to the district plan^ suggested the following considerations as 
the important lessons of experience: 

1. Transportation In the hardest fentury. This should l>o r&lueed to a mini- 

mum.* Nextyear’s plan Is to start from the homes one hour later, to abbreviate 
the intermissions. and occupy these brief recesses for organised play nnd a 
warm luncheon. ^ * * 

2. Teachers should be secure^ who are Intelligent about and tntferes(£d in 

rural people and conditions. * k - 

3* Expansion of the equipment and curriculum should proceed rapidly at the 
beginning of the consolidated school, and td make this possible initial expendi- 
tures should be distributed by bonding over a considerable period of years. 

4. The consolidated school, should own Its lighting and pumping station and 
ah«i|M be provided with sagfUir? drinking fountains andW necessary hygienic 
f urtililUngft at the start ^ ' / 


_ 
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5. Established pruetlees will safeguard the elemeutnry school. The high 
school will ii<H‘d to he stimulated, and the roopenitimi <>fi #11 local organizations 
to this end should )>e sought. An energetic civic Improvement league has been a 
great aid in Comstock. ^ . 

(V Tlie real opjmneijts of the consolidate! school are not the people at large, 
but the heuvy taxpayers. 

Table 1 folIowing-sumiharuCs significant statistics about the Coin- 
stock Consolidated School. In the table, after “ Father’s, occupa- 
tion.” “A" is agriculture. ‘‘I” is shop work industry, and “T” is 
teacher. After kind and grade of present certificate, “Life” means 
a State life certificate to teach, “2” means county second-grade cer- 
tificate, and “3” means county third-grade certificate. “Visits by 
superintendent ‘ refers to the county school commissioner, a position 
corresponding to county superintendent in other States. The data 
are for 1912-13. 

f 

'fABLK 1 . — Summaries of district and 'teacUct'H, 19f2-J3. '* ? 


District. 


Area in sections sq. m 

Tax valuations 

Site in square rotl.s 

Value of school properly . . 

KV« of local tax .mills 

Total cost of transportation 

Per capita cost of transportation 

Total paid in teacher's wages. 

Annual cost of education. 


Per capita cost of education hascfl on 

enrollment 

Cash on hand at end of vear 

Voluniee in library 

Volumes added during year 

Children of school age 

Knrollment 

Average daily attendanoe 

Percentage of enrollment based on census. 
Percentage of attendance based on cn* 

roll men t 

Days of school 

Different teachers ? 

Median wages per montlf (exclusive of 

superintendent) 

Estimated legal voters 

Voters at annual meeting i . . 

Women voters at meeting. . ..* 


is 

*5tXi,34U 

ion 

•7,000 

12 

•1.37.7 

•5 

,*3.7-17 

**9.210 

*34 

•1.317 

78o 

50f 

337 

270 

252 

80 


180 

9 

*45 

y-o 

00 

11 


Teachdfs. 


Median age, in rears . . 
Numl>er of teachers. . . 

Father's occupation.?. 


Kducolional preparation (median, in 

veum) ; 

Kind am! grade of present certificate” ” 
Normal school instruction (median, in 

inonlb.ij : 

Days’ attendance at institutes.. 

Reading circle, books read.. ! 

School Journal* taken ,M91(M1 

Months* experience in teaching 

Days employed in school, 1910-11. . . 

Wages per month, 1910-11 

Cost oi board, room, and travel, per 

ihontn 

Visits by superintendent. . : 

length of his vlsiu^inliottrs. 

Visits by district nmocra.. vi. 

Length of their visits (median in hours). 

Visits by patrons. .. • 

Length ofvisltv in hours 

Homes visited Oy teachers 

Social gatherings attended by teachers. . 
Social gatherings pianagcd bv school. . . . 
Public entertainments given' by school. . 


25 

M,l; F,8 

[ V, 

l T, t 

14, 

(') 

"18 
2 
0 
2 
38 
18(ft 
. '*45 

118 


1 


58 

12 

7 


* Life, 62 percent*, second grade, 25 per cent; third grade, 32 per cent 

iJ ^education” Includes *1,000 nald on debt, 9000 paid for enlarging ait* and 

Improving building, and *600 paid for electric and water facilities. V 

• Superintendent, 9110. ■ . * 

, # 

By vote of the district the consolidated school was dissolved, 
taking effect at end of school year of 1913-14. The reorgtfnizatipi^ 
leaves the central distr^t with some territory additional to<the 
Paginal central district and three outlying districts, where- separate- 
schools, two one- teacher vand one two- teacher schools, were opefted 
in September* 19U. . - ' \ 

Most of the realms fo.r the^i&blution are* indicated" in the lesson# 


itvaJwL-JU. 


duoted froin the superintendent, . 
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The causes of the failure which are most frequently heard in the 
community are: 

1. Factional strife among the people. • 

2. The high tax rate. • ‘ 

3. The long hours for small children. 

Explanations offered by outside observers include the following: 

1. A too rapid expansion of the annual maintenance budget. 

2. Aggressive distrust and jealousy on the part \>f a few taxpayers 
i *who were not tuken intimately enough into the confidence of the 

superintendent and.members of the board of education. 

3. An honest conviction on the part of some intelligent parents ih 
the outlying districts that an elementary school within walking 
distance of the home is both cheaper and better. 

* One mun in the outside detached part of the area tells me that, 
“The scheme is all right, but we did not know enough to run 
Another says the same tiling in attributing the failure to the u jeal- 
\ ousness " of certain individuals. 


if 
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((*) THE PORT WING CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL. POUT WIND, WIS. 

Hy W. K. Ijjrson. State rural school liiHpei'tor . 1 

Port Wing is a small unincorporated village situated on Lake 
Superior, in Bayfield County. The country around it is yet com- 
paratively^new, although it has been .developed quite extensively dur- 
ing the last few years. This part of the State has great possibilities, 
and it was because of this f^ct that some of the leading citizens of 
the community planned the schoo^system of the town of Port Wing. 
■ In 1894 a small mill was erected at the village and Tt.school was 
organized. By 1898 the number of pupjls had increased oo such an 
extent that a two-department school was established in two build- 
ings, and about 3 miles away a smaller school was located in a log 
schoolhouse. In 1900 the tdwn of Port Wing was organized and the 
township system of school government was established. Because of 
the increased school attendance the school authorities were com- 
pelled to provide added school facilities. Spme of the lenders, an- 
ticipating the growth of the community, decided to erect a building 
which would accommodate at least 400 pupils and provide transpor- 
t tatfoh for the children living at a distance. The school 3 miles away 
- was closed. Instead of building schoolhouses in .various parts of the 
;%ff0jas settlers moved in the school board provided transportation 
facilities. m 

^ the township system was abolished in 1911 and the district 
system Embstitu ted the whole town of Port Wing was organized as 

;P v • $ . ? 
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GRASS PLOTS, MACOONALD CONSOLI- 
DATED SCHOOL. 


CABBAGES GROWN BY PRIMARY 
CHILDREN. 



THE MACDONALD CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, KINGSTON, N. B. 
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I lie school building itself :s tin eight -room structure and bmtt-c/ir 
the best materials. 1 he present cost , including heating system an^J 
equipment, is i^pproxiinutely $130,000. In the erection of the building 
the town was aided by a loan of $10,000 from the State tfust funds,* 
which amount was paid in three years. t The building was erected 
* ta time when the lumbering industry was prominent. Owinglo the 
foresight of the leading n..n of the community, the settlers no^We 
an excellent school building which is the pride of the town. 

At the present time five teachers art* employed.* 'Flic district main- 
tains what is known in Wisconsin as a ••State graded 'school of the 
(irst class. Nine grades arc being maintained. The princtMl of 
the -chooj holds a State certificate. and the other teachers have qiSdi- 
Ikations loquirod by the State gnidod-school law. I he amount paid 
lor teachers’ salaries during the year 101 l-l :* was $2.5-20. The 'total' 
cm ailment is about Io0 pupils. 1 be length* of tin* term is nine 
months, the minimum required in alt State graded schools. The • 
total amount expended for school purposes the past year was approx- 
imately '$0,000. Of this sum about $ 1.0(H) was spent foi* permanent 
impi o\ ements and equipment, leaving the actual cost of maintenance 
appi oximately $;>.000. 1 he assessed a I nation «f the town of Port 

Wing is approximately $500, 000. * 

During the past year five wagons were used to transport the chil- 
dren to school. Four of these were in operation the entire school 
\eai. and the fifth was used six months. I he transportation routes 
aie laid owt^b\ the hoard and let out hy bids to responsible drivers. 

The total cost. of transportation for the past year was $1/255.41. The 
dihcis i ecci\e from $40 to $»18 per month and* furnish their own 
wagons. These wagons are covered and the children are kept com- 
iortable. Not a day has been lost hy the drivers since the system was 
established. Only a very few children are being transported more 
than 4 miles. The attendance is excellent at all times. 

The school building contains one large assembly room, which is 
used for public meetings of various kinds. The coin nj unity has an 
excellent opportunity to nmkg tip school a social and civic center. . 
As the country becomes more settled and the school attendance in- * 
creases, it is possible to extend the course ^o that moi T e grades may be 
added. Eventually Port Wing will liuve a high school of its own in < 
.which the young.people can get, an advanced education right at home. : 
The course of study for State graded schools includes instruction in 
agriculture, and. the subject will do much to get the young people 
interested in the industrial development of the surrounding country. # 

To give the children of the town school facilities locally, it would '^1 
he necessary to maintain at least five schools in addition to, the 
echoob at Port \Ving. Most of these echools woulcL have n small 
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' attendance, and some of tl^e 'children would have a considerable dis- 
tance to , walk. There is no comparison lx* tween the present school 
facilities and what they would be if small schools were established in 
various parts of the town. Though theur wus considerable opposi- 
tion to the plan at the beginning, theue would now be a unanimous 
opposition to return to the small-school plan. The cost under the 
present system is not greater than the cost would be if small schools 
.were established and maintained in a proper manner. 

(j)) THE WOOI. MARKET CONSOLIDATE!) SCHOOL. 1 1 A ItltlSO N COUNTV, MISS. 
Hy W. II. Smith. State SiipiM'intooitciit of ruhlh* 1 1 isinu t Mississippi.’ 

‘ In Harrison ('minty, Miss., about S miles out from, the (hdf and 
^ in a typical south Mississippi rural community, may bt? found the 
Wool Market consolidated school, the subject of this brief study. 
\ Three medium-sized one- teacher schools — Coalville, King, and Oal'c- 
head — were brought together two years ago to form this school near, 
the Wool Market post office, on the Biloxi River. 

The new house, built by private subscription at a cost of about 
.. $2,000, was located within 2 miles of nil the children in two of the 
old districts, while’ a transportation wagon ’Was used to bring in 
from 25 to 30 pupils from the Oakhead district, about 3 miles from 
the new -schoolhouse. The territory of the new sahool' covers 27 
sipiarc miles and now has within its hounds rtf children of legal 
school age. ^ ^ 

Each of the teachers in the abandoned schools, having from 30 to 
40 recitations daily to cover the eight grades of the elen^ntary arpl 
grammar grades^had no time to do high-school work, and oir that 
account had no high -school pupils. As n result of those conditions 
the patrons who were able financially to bear £hc expense sent their 
children out of the community t* school as soon as they were ready 
for the high school, at an annual cost of from $150 to $200, while the 
larger jiumher were forced to turn asid^.to take np life's duties and 
responsibilities with only the meager training obtained in these little 
schools. Such conditions obtain in three-fourths’ of the scIkkIs in 
the South. The Wool Market consolidated school, now serving the 
same territory, has 23 high-school pupils-rlG in the ninth grade, 5 
- in the tenth grade, and 2 in the eleventh grade — and 20 papils in the 
music and expression classes under special teaoheiu 

The aggregate ^average attendance for the original schools was 60 
• .pupils, according to the records/ while the average attendance npw 
in the consolidated school is 110 pupils, with an enrollment of 125. - 
Mr are onlv*fl children of school age in the ,di§tnct not in school. 
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In tLw old soli oo Is the number wits too small to form an attractive 
social center and to justify the employment (Especial teachers, but 
the new school is fast becoming* the center of all social activities of 
this larger community, employs special teachers in music ami expres- „ 
hl and hns in the faculty teachers qualified to give instruction in 
jrticnl agriculture and domestic seance. In the interhigh-sckool 
ntosts last spring the Wobl Market consolidated school, though ‘only 
wo years old. captured a fair share* of the medals in declamation and 
recitation, while the girls basket*- ball team claims the county cham- 
pionship. . ' * 

The school is located on 5 acres of land. \\J)ich urc used for play- 
grounds, school garden, and practical agricultnral demonstration 
work. Dr. Welch, the community physician, lectures to the school* 
•once a week on hygiene and school and Inane sanitation: and Mr. 
W. A. Cox, a trustee of tin; school ami a practicarfarmer and horti- 
culturist. gi\t^s the school weekly lectures on agricultural, horticul- 
tural. and allied subjects. 

After trying the consolidated school two years the patrons and 
other citizens of the Wool Market community voluntarily levied a tax# 
of $7 per thousand on the' property of the district to support the 
school for an eight or nine months* session. 

('nmjHimVirr WrtH.it/ ir*. 

Cost of the. three teachers iirohl school per month $128 

'Approbate attendance lu the three schools. _ <>0 * 

Average cost per pupil jK»r month. v . _ $2. 12 

Cost of the three teachers In 1 tie elementary a ml grammar school grades 

of the consolldn tod school, per imnilli # $150 

Entire cost ofdhe one trnntqmrtutlon wagon, [>er month $50 

Average east jhm* pupil ikt month in same, grades _ $2.22 

Cost pf the four teachers in entire school and t*f the school wagon. 

I*»r month * $2X0 

'Average i^ost !>er pupil for the elementary ami High school, . > $2. 54 

The Wool Market school, with its four teachers ami adequate 
high-school advantages, costs the community only *fl cents per pupil, . 
or a total of $45 per month more than the three little one-teacher 
schools. To send the 23 high-school pupils out, of "the community^ 
for their high-school education would cost the community at least 
$1,000 more thnn this entire school cost the community and county 
for eight njonths. Mr. W. A. Cox, referred to nbove, is authority 
for the statement that the value of laud in the community had in- 
creased during the two years as a result, of the good school from 
$10per acre to $25 per acre. f * * - 

What has been*. accomplished in the Wool Market school can be’ 
done in almost any community in the South. Th is and similar in^ 

i— j o. ^ (^tentje^ ^t-" 
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adequate school advantages can be provided for the country children 
in the eomfnunitv near the farm home. 


w; 


(e) GARFIELD CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, STATE (O' WASHINGTON. 

By Ma I’KJ'iel < * t*;i (’uiTiin. f<»nm*rly of W;i**lilni'(on St me department of 

Education . 1 

The Garfield consolidated school, which draws its pupils from the 
original Garfield district and several districts outside, is situated 
in the tou'n of (iarficld. in Whitman County, (iarfiehl has a popu- 
lation of somewhat more than 1. (>()(). inhabitants. It is surrounded 
by ri*ch fanning country and is located on the Northern Pacific and 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co. railroads and the Inland Empire 
Electric Railway. 

The circumstances that led to the consolidation of the districts v 
were largely accidental. Consol illation had been considered for 
^ome time by two or three country districts for the purpose (if 
• establishing a country high school.* Several families, however, wore 
opposed to the plan for the reason that they were as cIofo to Garfield 
as they would lie to the proposed, high school, and they could not see 
the necessity of another building when all the pupils of the territory 
could ho accommodated in the Garfield schools., This fact is of" 
interest localise it drew the line dividing the people for and against 
Consolidation with Garfield. 

The second step of life accidental older was taken in December, 
1008. The teacher in district No. 151 failed to pass the teachers' ex- 
amination, thus lea ving the school without a teacher. Teachers that 
year seemed hard to find, ai^ dt he school ( was closed. This district 
had as a director, Mr. E. J. Ilyrhe, who was perhaps the leader in the . 
opposition to the country high school and the leader in favor of 
consolidation with Garfield. It was the most'natnral tiling that he 
should hitch' up his team .and take his five children to the Garfield" - * 
school. Others of tjic district followed his example, and the records- 
show that almost the entire enrollment goi a taste of the town school 
before the year was over. The children enjo} r ed and profited Jby 
their attendance nt the Garfield school. The county school superin- 
tendent, Mr. N. D. Showiftter, was in favor of the plan of consolidat- 
ing the several districts with the Garfield district. The matter was 
presented to ^he people of the \aripus district^ and a petition was pre- 
pared. Strong opposition was found ; there were many who doubted 
tne advisability of organizing a consolidated "district some 10 jniles 
in length and C miles in breadth. In this part of Whitman County 
the soil is* heavy, black, and sticky. The hills are numerous, long, 
|nd higlL The roads or©; the t roads of ,a new country. They are 
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being improved, hut only as roads in n funning community where 
the farms run into the hundreds of acres are improved. In order that 
the children might arrive at the school in time for the 1) ovloek bell, 
it was necessary for the tv agon to start with the first children not 
later than 7 o’clock in the morning. This in the short days of winter 
was early indeed. From 7.3CHn the morning until 5 in the evening 
was. it long, hard school day. 

In the face of all these difficulties the great majority of the people 
believed that the children would b<» better cared for in the G a Wield 
school than they would he cared for in the country schools. At 
the hearing it was eleaUiy shown that a majority of the people were 
in -favor of nnderlakiijg this plan, and a consolidated district was, 
therefore, formed by the county superintendent in June, 1909, *y 
uniting two rural school districts. numl>ered. respectively, 21 and 151, 
with No. ffff, the Garfield district. 

Tlfe records show that at flint time district Xo. -21 had an average 
daily* attendance of JJ7 pupils and had had a 7-months' term of 
school during the last year. District Xo/15| had^an average daily 
, attendance of 1*2 pupils, and the school had been in session 9 
months. At the time these districts were consolidated, Garfield was 
maintaining a school having all the grades, including a four-year 
high school. When the children from the rural districts were 
brought in w tlu*rr classification scattered them through the different 
rooms, so that it was mit necessary* to employ any additional teach- 
ing force in order to take rare of them. The pupils lielow the high- 
school grades were given the advantages which the children of any 
city school enjoy. 'Therefore, the hoys and girls from the farms 
had equal opportunity with tho.^e of the city. 

The usual nrgumentSk^jU consol idafrnn is to make one large district, 
of several small, struggling ones is not to be appjied too rigidly in' 
the Garfield ruse. Before the consolidation, district No. 21 had an 
enrollment of 40 pupils and district No. 151 had an enrollment of 
23* As each district had a hjrgc railroad valuation, the tux rate wfis 
below theLnfernge, and at Jhe hearing it was shown that a higher tax 
rate would Ik* necessary under consolidation. However, the people 
Wanted to give tfielr children the best- possible opportunity to acquire % 
an education. Ihe records show that the tax n\Jes have been from 
*3 to 5 mills higher on the old country districts since the consolida- 
tion. Fo$ this cost the* children secure tht^privilege of attending a 
graded school* with all its advantages jpver the usual rural school. 

Beginning with the fourth grade the -pupils arc sent to the high 
school each week, where expert instruction is given them in manual J 
training and the domestic arts. When they reach the Mgh-school v i 
grades, work in these branches is continued*. They have th^tdy^ 
r of a.four-year accredited high school, iii which thev ean teke 
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which will prepare them for entrance to any of ilu* higher institu- 
tions of learning in the State of Washington. Two years* work in 
a commercial course can bedmd in this school. This district, as 
enlarged hy consolidation, was not content to remain simply a graded 
school and high school of the ordinary type. The people wished 

* more. A broad eoujae in manual training was; iWrwlnced ; also a 
' thorough course in domestic economy, \ he>e courses were popular 

ffom the first, as evidenced by the fact that of the -1"»0 pupils enrolled 
dn the schools, 111 boys took the mechanical course and Llf> girls took 
the economy course in the year B)ll-d2, Teachers^ who have had 
special training and who are graduates of accredited institutions 
have been employed to teach these* subjects, and the investment has 
paid. Bench work, turning, home repair, along with a full course 
in mechanical drawing constitute the principal work in the manual , 
training department, while in the domestic economy course, cooking. 

* sewing, and home-making arts are taught. % * 

A course in agriculture was added in liUA This includes a course 
in chemistry, conducted to augment the course in cooking on thi* 
one hand and chemistry of the soil on the oilier. The l earlier of . 
agriculture is employed part of the time in advising farmers in the 
rural sections, 

-Consolidation has been a benefit in the community in another di- 
. rection. A college-extension/ plan has been arranged whereby special 
instruction is given the women of the community in domestic econ- 
omy. A week is set aside for instructing the men in agriculture, 
animal husbandry, and kindred subjects. Fur those courses instruc- 
tors from the State college at Pullman are secured. 

^he oppjjgitiou to consolidation is living out. as the many advan- 
tages are becoming more and more apparent. One of, the advan- 
tages which the farmers are enjoying as much as any other is the 
notable improvement, made on the roads, especially along the routes 
which the transportation, wagons take. 

The per cent of country pupils continuing throughout the course 
in tKe Garfield' schools shows a noticeable hnorovement over condi- 
tions ’ before consolidation. The country Wildren are far more 
regular and punctual in attendance than the town children. -While 
the hours are long and the distance traveled in many cases is greaC 
the health of the pupils is good; the children are not exposed to wet 
and cold os they would be* if flfcey were* attending^he rural schools 
where transportation is not pro\ ided, * * * 

Four wagons were used to transport pupils to and from the Gnr- 

* * afield school in 1911-12. There has been no difficulty in securing the - 
g; ; ‘Bemce8rdf goefd, reliable men as drivers. .The discipline, in the 
^ Tpi&nd the attitud^of th^ people toward transportation depend 
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has been fortunate in this respect. Splendid discipline and well- 
managed wagons have resulted in a favorable attitude of the people 
toward transportation of pupils. The cost of transportation aver- 
ages $80 per month per wagon. * 

, « . 

O') .uoiti * ion soi , ii)atki> school, aukansas. 

Hy .1. I.. 1 1< it u] . Siair suium'v i-nr nf rural Si linuls.^Arkmistts. 1 . 

Mom is is n thrivinj* village in tlu: west-central part of 'Tee 
County* in the lertill At. Francis-Mississippi Valley, in one of the 
richest agricultural enmities of the State, the land U'ing generally 
level and easily cultivated. The roads are only fair. During the 
"'inter and spring montli** some of. them heroine very “hail;** hut 
thin* ateliow being improved. 'Within the, last few months a $100,000 
county homl issue for roatl-huildimg purposes has been authorized. 

Three small districts were consolidated to give the larger terri- 
tory needed for the consolidated school. District la, which might 
properly he designated the base for the consolidation, was composed 
ot only 10 sections, while districts 14 and .'hi contained 12 sections, 
each. c # 

District l.‘i had a sum Ih one.- room, sehpol building. The building 
was a frame structure, very ordinary anti poorly furnished. > The 
average length of school term was about live months in the year, 
with small attendance. School interest was laggingNy ’ 

Conditions in district 14 were very similar, to those iju district 15. 
Tlie school build i-ng was small, with one room, very orohi&ry and 
poorly furnished. The average annual length of school term was 
from four to six months.. 

District *Wi had no school building. .V school had not been taught 
in tli is district for a number of years, the last one having been tit the 
residence of one' of the school patrons. 

As criteria of the interest shown by the people in the schools taught 
in these- two districts the year preceding the consolidation, the fol- 
lowing statistics are given: m 4 

SUt fistic* <jf school district*. * 


* 

» 

4 

cs 

Districts. 

School 

enumer- 

ation. 

1 Percentage j 
Pupils ! cn V™ ,ra - 
; enrolled. ‘ (.nroilwi In | 
! 1 school. 

Avorapo 
daily 
! attend- 
ance. 

rnroeniage 
qnumoro- 
t!(m in 
daily \ 
attendance. 

District 16. . . 


89 

. • 49 ! 66 

26 ' 117. 5 

. ► 

1 36 

10 

69.3 

61.3 

District H. 


37 


The facts and statistics given ^boye regardifg these districts refer : 
only to the schools for the whites. \ ' - , ■ . " 
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The agitation for consolidation of the distriots'begaivfirst in dis- 
trict 15. A number of the people in the district began thinking, 
tallTing, and working to build up n better school. Consolidation of 
“ districts suggest^ itself: then opposition arose, almost violent on 
the part of some: The sentiment for consolidation in nil the dis- 
. tricts to l>e affected crystallized slowly but gradually. 

A public mass meeting was called nt Moro during the winter of 

* 1^10. The question of consolidation of the districts was discussed, 
and it was decided that steps should !>e taken nt once to effect the 
consolidation of the districts. An election was called in each dis- 
trict. The vote was almost unanimous in favor of the consolidation 
of the three districts. At this same election six directors were 
elected for the consolidated district. 

A beautiful school site, well located,, containing a little more than 
2 acres, and valued at $800, w as selected. Plans for a brick building, 
to cost approximately $0.000, "were secured and the erection of the 
building was begun in July. 1911. The building contains four large 
Classrooms, with accompanying cloakrooms, principal's office, a 
library room, and hallways. When the needs and conditions demand 
it, an addition can be built without marring in any wav the archi- 
tectural effeot of the building. 

' As there was some opposition to a bond issue for building pur- 
poses^ the board of directors decided to erect the building without the 
issuance of bonds. They have so far adhered to this decision, and 
■ while the district is in debt the board thinks that in another year or 
two it will be free of debt. Meanwhile a good school Ss btdng main- 

* tamed. 

School in* the consolidated district opened in September, 1911. 
The building had not been completed and school was begun in a 
church. 

A wagonette w as bought by the district and a transportation route 
arranged. The wagonette has capacity for 30 children and cost 
$289.54. The transportation route w as so arranged that 26 children 
could be^etmveyed to the school, the wagonette making a distance of 
; 11 miles on the round trip. A thoroughly responsible driver was 
secured, a man who had children of his own to be carried to school. 

■*. The amount paid the ‘driver per month was $57.90; he furnished his 
F own team and paid alt the costs of keeping it # The district agreed 
$ ; to pay for all needed repairs oh the wagonette. For the year, $1.50 
: was j>aid out for repairs. ^ 

A4 first there was considerable opposition to the idea of transporta- 
tion It was .urged that such a th\m as transportation of children 
■ v ft* Rraotiglfely v -: parenta^Td not want their /children to go 
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** There were two teachers at first, n principal and an assistant, who 
was the principal's wife. The enrollment at the beginning of the 
school was onlv 74. but it grew rapidly. A third teacher was soon 
required. The school made application to the Stnte board of* educa- 
tion for State aid ns a two-year State high school. The aid was 
granted and the board of directors employed a third teacher. 

At the close of the year the enrollment had reached 170. distributed 
as follows: First grade, 16: second grade ir>; third, 12; fourth, 17; 
fifth, 18; sixth, 22; seVenth; 19 ;* high-school grades, 51. The daily 
attendance averaged approximately 80 per cent of the enrollment. 

Accurate statistics as to the cost of maintaining the schools before 
the formation of the consolidated school are not available, and for 
this renson no real comparison can be made of the relative costs of 
maintenance of the smajl district schools with that of the consolidated 
school. The gross expenditures for school purposes for the first 
year of the consolidated school, as reported, were $2,186, or. a total 
of $12.86 per enrolled child. ■ * 

V ith a larger and l>etter school, there has come a splendid school 
spirit, both on the part of the children and patrons. Games of 
various kinds were provided for the children, and school life became : 
attractive and inviting to the child. The people are proud of their 
school and are enthusiastically supporting it. • 

The population has materially increased as n insult of the estab- 
lishment of the consolidated school. Property values hnve steadily 
risen. Lots that formerly sold for $50 areju^-day bringing $200. 
The whole community life has been touched nnd quickened. 


VII. MACDONALD CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL MOVEMENT ^ 

IN CANADA ;.‘j 

n.v C. H. Chief Specialist in Agricultural Education. U. 8. Office of- . 

Experiment Stations. ^ ^ 

This wag a movement for the improvement of f Canadiaft rural *1 
schools. Four consolidated rural schools, ns object lessons, were pro- .2 
vided by the MacUbnald rural school fund, one in each of the four . | 
.Provinces — Ontario, New .Brunswick, Nova Scotia, \ and Prince • H 
Edward Island. 1 * 0 ‘ . J 

They wire located at places chosen qr approved by the provincial :: ( g| 
departments of education. In each .case a new building a^as erected 
to take the place of the small schools which at that £ime were serving 
th^-iec^ons proposed .to ^'conaolidatad. jvfth 

l£g for manual train- 

ing,' household sdende, and n»tiire"kudy,%nd school gardening. A 
, , 
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consolidated school board was elected according to the school law of 
of the Province concerned. 


THE SCHOOL AT MIDDLETON, NOVA SCOTLA. 

The school in Nova Scotia was opened at Middleton in September, 
19Q3. Th^-fl£opy>sition made to the people in and about the town of 
Middleton relative to the establishment of a Macdonald consolidated 
school, by Dr. James W, Robertson, agent for the Sir William C. 
Macdonald school fund, was that if eight sections would unite and 
contribute an amount equal to the average payment by each indi- 
vidual section during three previous years for school purposes the 
fund would build, equip, and assist to maintain for three years a 
school in the town of Middleton, where in addition to the subjects 
generally taught in the common and high schools at Nova Scotia, 
there should be taught manual training, home economics, and agri- 
culture. A school garden was also to be established in connection 
with the school for the purpose of teaching practical agriculture and 
carrying out experiments in agricultural operations. The children 
from the surrounding sections or school districts should be conveyed 
to and from the consolidated school in school vans. 

This agreement wrs ratified by the Nova Scotia legislature. There 
'fcere then built out of the Macdonald fund a brick and stone building 
and a large barn for the sheltering of the vans and van horses. The 
fund also furnished the necessary equipment for the school. The 
original cost was about $25,000. In addition Dr. Robertson contri- 
buted from the Macdonald fund, a sufficient fund to defray all the ex- 
penses required over and above the amount contributed by the indi* 
vidual school districts. For the first year this cost the Macdonald 
fund nearly $8,000.- One item, that of -conveying the children to and 
from the school, during the first year, was $5,377 : it was slightly 
less during the next three years. The average yearly draft upon the 
Mflcdonald fund during the first three years for all school purposes 
' was about $7,500, while the total n mount from other sources during 
^ each year was about $3,300. Hence, the school was run at an expense 
of nearly $11,000 a year. \ 

According to Mr. G. B. McGill, first principal of this school, the 
school was ideal in its purposes. The comparatively large staff of 
teachers, together with all needed apparatus, was sufficient to make 
it greatly superior to any of the individual country schools. The 
‘ischool' soon became justly popular. A better system of classifiea- 
- .tiqn of pupils contributed to more thorough classroom work. The 

home economics department became very at- 
tracting, not oriiy to'pupil8, btit 'to' parentsas well, and lent new 
interest to achboljifc. The |a^ 

the least interesting and valuable. Here tne pupils conducted their 
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miniature farms with some interest and a profi^ Demonstration 
plats were also arranged and cared for by tire pupils under the 
supervision of the principal. The school, too, maintained a large 
cadet corps, which achieved some proficiency in military drill. 
During these years nature study was a very prominent feature .of 
the school and did much to give a new life to school work. 

The pupils, in a large measure, appreciated the changed conditions. 

They seemed interested and happy in their work. It is worthy of 
itfte, says Mr. McGill, that notwithstanding the additional work en- 
tailed upon the pupils by the introduction of manual training, ^ 
home economics, and agriculture, they were enabled lit the end of each ' 
school year to obtnii^ better results than in former years from the 
provincial examinations on t lie purely scholastic subjects^formerly 
taught alone in the public schools. j 

A new agreement was effected for the second three years -of con- 
solidation whereby Dr. Robertson donated out of the Macdonald 
fund $400 for each individual school district that remained in con- 
soKdntion. The various districts unitedly \t*re to defray all other 
expenses. The new school board, by reducing the numlver of teachers ! 
and eliminating certain other expenses. Were enabled to continue t 
the^ school, with results quite similar to that of the first three-year 
period. * ; * v 

At the end of this period all help from the. Macdonald fund was 



withdrawn, in consequence of which several school districts, except 
one small district adjacent to the town of Middleton, withdrew* to 
their former conditions of school work, not. however, without some 
notion of new ideas in educational methods. Olio of the original 
out4de school districts continues sending in all its pupils. One 
other district has made spasmodic efforts to rejoin the Middleton 
consolidated school, but the cost of ^conveying (he children has l>ecn 
the £rea^ difficulty in the way of continuation. Thus the district 
which was unable to maintain. a public school on a local cost of/ 
about. $125 would require^$f>00 a year to convey the school children 
' of that district to and from a consolidated school. The entire cost 
of a school in such a district, including municipal and provincial 
grants, would be less than $300. 

The present Middleton Maccjonald school continues the depart- 
ments of manual training and home economics. Strange to say* the 
agricultural work of the school has been abandoned, mid the study 
of classics more generally introduced. As Mr, McGill declares, there 
can be no doubt that the manual training, home economics, and 
agricultural work of the school contributed toward the building up . 
of great interest and improvement in rural; life, and it was this that 
tPifeWiiha!^ O. Macdgnald had in ^iow when hemade his generous 
u ent of the school. mM 
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and airy and is used as a'pl*yre<*n m.l>Ad weather. On the first Hour 
are two rooms for the younger pupils, a storeroom, and a manual- 
training loom well equipped with benches and tools- On the second 
floor are, two rooms for the more advanced pupils, a laboratory, a 
library, and a room for household science, which includes ae\Ving, 
cooking, laundry work, home nursing, and sanitation. Under the 
roof is a spacious assembly room. The pupils are conveyed from 
their homes iii vans. ^ 

i he enrollment in the seven districts before consolidation was 125; 
after 'consolidation it arose to 1 t>l> the first term and 175 the second 
term. While the areyage, attendance in the nonconsolidated schools 
was 44 percent of the enrollment, after consolidation it arose at once 
to 84 per cent* In considering these figures it must be borne in mind 
that the school year is -10 weeks long, and the services of the older 
* hildren are quite as valuable at home as in other farming commnni- 
ties. Although 140 children out of a total of ICO had to be collected 
daily over routes varying from 3 to 5 miles each way, in the unusually 
severe winter of 1004 on no day was the attendance less than 50 per 
cent, and in the winter of 1905 no van was lute. 

In speaking of this particular school, Mr. It. P. Steeves, director of 
elementary agricultural education in New Brunswick, says that the 
school -has been entirely successful from the outset and has done ex- 
cellent work. Many pupils began the foundation of a good education 
which after graduation they continued either at normal school, col- 
lege, or other institutions. Many pupils who have been successful* in 
various lines would doubtless under the old system never hrfve arisen 
above grade 4. The difference between the course of study here 
and in the ordinary country school is sufficiently suggested by the 
difference in equipment. The orchard, the graft ing'tools, the prun- 
ing knives, the spraying apparatus, the kitchen with all of its house- 
hold implements, the sewing tables,. the 'benches and tools, and the 
laboratory for indoor work in winter — nil utterly foreign to flie ordi- 
nary school — are here for a definite use. * 

At the end of the three years (1907) all the districts voted to con- 
tinue the consolidation, and Sir William C. MacDonald continued 
his financial assistance to the extent of $1,200 a year for three years. 
After two years under this plan the building was burned. Before 
rebuilding the entire scheme was again submitted to the people, when 
it was decided to enter into a regular legal consolidation, all the 
several districts being merged into one, under the management of a 
trustee board. This is the present organization. The Macdonald as^ 
sistance has been withdrawn entirely, .and the school is supported by 
the people and grants* from the provincial government 4 . 1 : 4 

Theifc are only three oii the school stad at p^ht f All the indtifr ^ 
trial ^ fact thatiaBt wring the 
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pupil making the highest average in' grade 8 for the county was a- 
regular attendant at this school, shows, according to Mr. Steeves, 
that the ordinary subjects of instruction are not neglected. The 
expenses of the school have considerably increased." The school tax 
is now upward of $2 on $100 of assessable 1 valuation of property. 
.The total assessable valuation of the entire district is under $30,000. 

Mr. Steoves writes: 

-*'roin till* cxi»eriim*iit I nin fully convinced of the advantages of consolida- 
tion. The cost will be greater, but real value Is obtained for the money. The 
fact that twice after the Macdonald school was established On* |H*opIo utHruiftl 
the principle and continued the school shows that its value Is recognized. 
Many who have no children to send to schiMd complain of the tax. Imt most of 
them admit that the school Is a credit. 

As u test of consolidation the Kingston experiment was a severe 
one. The population is sparse, and consequently the distance the 
vans travel is long. The roads are quite rocky and hilly, the ex- 
pense of conveyance is heavy, and the winters are cold. 

Tn more favorable localities, with a smnll number of vans for con- 
veyance, and more level country, the scheme should prove just as 
advantageous educationally and not so expensive. 

It may be of interest to note the general attitude of the people of 
this Province toward the matter of cons'olidatdon. In the report of 
the special agricultural commission appointed in 1008 to inquire into 
the agricultural conditions of the Provinces and the means of im- 
proving them, the question of consolidated’ schools was considered, 
A series of questions dealing with the matter was sent to the boards 
of trustees of the 1.420 rural school districts. Replies were received 
from 219. Of these, 24 districts would support* consolidated schools. 
106 districts were not in favor of such schools, 22 districts expressed 
themselves as willing to submit to higher taxation for consolidation 
j purposes, and 117 districts did not want higher taxation for such 
purposes. So far as the schools answering represent nil of the dis- 
tricts, this shows that only about 20 per cent of the trustees of the 
New Brunswick schools five years ago favored this method of im- 
proving the status of the rural schools. 


The Macdonald consolidated school at Guelph, Ontario, eom- 
v-: nipneed in November, 1904, under practuftilly the same conditions 

financially as those organized in New Brunswick and^Wova Scotia. 
ft Five districts were consolidated; three, have withdrawn, so at the 
present time .two districts comprise the consolidation, with about 46^ 
juiditional pupils from the surrounding districts in attendance. . %* 
llbS 1 .wen*; rural districts surrounding the city of ,4 


THE SCHOOL AT GUELPH, ONTARIO. 
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^Guelph, which is an independent school 'district and was not included* 
in the consolidation. Children from the three districts withdrawing 
were conveyed across the city to the new school. Tlmt^the school 
won the approval of parents is evidenced in the fact that ut'the close 
of the three-year trial period. *vhen the vote to decide whether or not 
to continue in consolidation was taken, only 'one rate } xyver with 
children at school in three retiring districts voted for withdrawal. 

In every case, there was only a small majority against continuing, 
even with t He necessity for increased taxation before the rate pa 3 T ers. 

The kind of education which this school was established to demon- 
strate still continues. The pupils receive special instruction in ele- 
mentary agriculture, home economics, aiul manual training. With 
the approval of the Ontario department of education, the continua- 
tion classes have adapted their studies especially to fit the needs of the 
home and the farm. 

In discussing this form of education a bulletin of the ( hitnrio Agri- 
cultural College at Guelph states that — 

while the principle of consolidation lins been confirmed in undoubted peilngoglrul 
successes, these two educational reformers (Sir William t\ Macdonald and Dr. 
Jnuies \\\ itobertKon) luive been In advance of their times. None of these Prov- 
inces was rondy to incorporate into its tnwly t*dunitionnlly the highly orgfltUzed * 
rural graded hNhhiI that had met with a large and favorable acceptance In an- 
other conntry. 

In explaining the appoint failure of this fonn of education, it was 
felt that the condition of. the rural schools of Ontario was not so bad 
as to require nny large change in organization. The rural people are 
conservative. They were getting for their children as good.a'n edu- 
cation as they wanted for them. They had not arrived at the point 
where they considered industrial subjects of any special significance 
in the education of their children* The experience of six years with 
a consolidated school* was not a sufficient force to create a public 
sentiment which would sustain and expand the plan 3T consolidation. ^ 
It is thought by some that it would have been better to have begun 
the schools on n smaller scale, taking in fewer school districts, and 
although it would have pYevented possibly the most satisfactory in- 
troduction of elementary agriculture, home economics, and manual 
training teaching, it would greatly 7 have lessened the costliness of the 
experiment and -saved the hardest criticism of it — the* increased 


expense. 


THE SCHOOL ON PKINCB EDWARD ISLAND. 


The Macdonald consolidated school on Prince ^Kdwnrd Island was 
opened early in the summer of 1905 at Hillsboro. Prior to this time 
each of the six districts consolidated had a one-room rural school . 
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lor the oil uea lion of its chiMren. The huihlingsTnr-iuagt eases were 
uninviting and the surroundings Imre and cheerless, Ih^ys^oVer-42.^ 
years of age usually attended only a few months in the winter. Ac- 
cording to a report of this school, issued in 1910, individual taxes in 
the original six districts ranged from 20 cents to $5.20. The average 
contribution, by the rate payers “was hut 11 cents on $100 property 
valuation, and the total salaries received hv the six teachers amounted 
to $1,190. J 

Tor the first three years the six districts contributed nearly their 
previous assessment on property •valuation, hut at the expiration of 
that time three of the six districts remained in consolidation and 
agreed to pay 40 cents on the $100 valuation. There was a volun- 
tary fee of $2 per pupil for the first three in the family. Pupils 
'from outside districts paid a tuition fee of $5. In addition to this 
the school received a statutory grant from the provincial government. 

Willinni C. Macdonald contributed $1,200 as a lump sum, and 
tilt' deficit was made up hv Dr. flames W. Robertson. 

Courses of study at the school included, in addition to what was 
given in the original six schools, school gardening and nature study 7 , 
manual training, home economics, drawing, and physical culture. 
All these subjects were taught bv specially trained teacher*. 

During 1008-0 the work of the school was done by five teachers, 
hut in 1010 an extra teacher Mas appointed so that the principal 
might he free to put on a special course for farmers’ sons. This 
special, course for farmers* sons included, in addition to the regular 
academic subjects of an ordinary school, live, stock, poultry, dairying, 
farm crops, agricultural botany, horticulture, farm chemistry, 
physics, and manual training. * - 

. While this school from tlve outset was apparently successful in 
bringing about the form of education which its promoters hath in 
mirtd. the superintendent of education of the Province writes, under 
date of August 27, 1913 : 

I regret * very much U> hove to lufonn you* that the Macdonald consolidate*! 
school at Hillsboro Ims been .closet! for over a year.. It Uhl excellent work 
during the severul- years In Vhleh It was In operation and fulfilled the highest 
expectations of Its promoters^ but the’school districts in which it was located 
did not seem to appreciate its advantages to the extent of being, willing to 
‘contribute sufficiently to the excuses of running it, and. therefore, as soon 
ns Sir William 0. Macdonald and I>r. James W. Holiertson withdrew their sup- 
l>ort (June 30, 1911) the school was allowed to dose. The result is that the 
commodious building and excellent equipment remain Idle, while the little 
one-room district schools are vainly* attempting to do the work of educating 
the boys and’ girls of the community. * * • I hiu convinced that consoli- 
dation is the remedy for most of our educational disabilities, and I nrn not 
without the hopg that the Macdonald consolidated school will yet be reopened. 
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VI IT. AXSItlCTLTURE AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN THE 
(A It LEM (ILL.) CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL. 
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IU hns. Principal. 


The Harlem corfJH^hh't^R school, (i miles north of Rockford,. 111., 
is the pioneer consol id MtcTT school in Wimlebago County in estab- 
lishing a course of study embracing agriculture, domestic science, 
mikI manual training. These advantages were made possibje bv the 
consolidation of four one-room country schools in April, 

The petitions making possible consolidation were signed by 04 
electors in favor of the movement and 10 against it. The trustees 
voted unanimously to consolidate, and an election was held to Ixmd 
the district for $17,700. which was carried. A school hoard was 
elected, and. its first act was the adoption of a rule to employ only 
teachers who were either normal school or college graduates. 

The consolidated school district comprises about 10 sections'of land 
along the Rock Hivin' and an interurban electric car line. It is about 
3 miles wide in the widest part and 0 miles long. The valuation of 
the taxable 'property last year was $480,000. 

The Harlem consolidated school has steadily grown and pros* 
pered. It is now in the fifth year of its 'existence, and has its 
equipment fairly complete and its course of study determined. 

The course of study in agriculture begins in the seventh grade 
and is continued in the eighth grade. This follows course of nature 
study beginning-in the first grade. In the first year the child takes 
stock of what he knows about the things in the world out of doors. 
Later more particular studies of the earth, sky, animals, and plants 
are taken and work in gardens is begun. Every spring penny pack- 
ets of seeds are bought by the children. Any child in the school may. 
have a home garden, and practically all do have them. The nature 
* study is a preparation for the* agriculture that follows and for the 
science in the high school. 

The course of study for agriculture in the seventh and eighth 
grades declares — . 

Au attempt la made to interest the pupils in ihen-lilef industry of the com- 
munity by a direct study of plnntH. animats, soil, and the conditions of agricul- 
ture rather than by mere textbook work. 

The seasonable sequenceof farm alterations is taken advantage of. Thus the 
subject of weeds, \>1a ut disea sen, farm croi», com judging, and silos nre ftyten 
up daring the fall, when speh operations are of most Interest ou the furrow 

During the late full .and winter farm animals are studied. . -■ 

With early spring conies the testing of Reeds, the care of hotbeds, followed by 
the study of the favorable conditions of plant and soil. 

School and home-garden work Is carried on during the spring and summer 
^ months. A Yalr is held each fall. 
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ILe first summer of the school-garden work the children were or- 
ganized' into committees, two or three children visiting the school 
garden each week during vacatiou and taking proi>er care of it. The 
garden was in beautiful condition in the fall. 

1 ho next summer practically all the children had home gardens 
requiring them attention, ajad it was voted best to pull up the school 
garden rather than let it go to weeds. 

The organization of the liome-gard^h work has been fairly com- 
plete here. The sense of ownership which home gardens engender, 
together with the possible profit to the child financially, make them, 
popular. The convenience of the home garden is another advantage 
over the school garden. Work in the home garden can be done at 
odd moments, and many times children help provide vegetables for 
the home in this way. Parents become interested in the work of 
tlie child and oftentimes give necessary supervision. 

The greatest good which the home-garden work has done here is 
^ to connect the home and the school. This has been brought about 
- hy the fair held each fall at the school. The grange in this commu- 
nity had held fairs each fall probably since its organization, in 1873. 

I suggested that we holdour fair together and call it a community 
fair. Thp plans were^ca^Wed out successfully in every way. The 
ne^xt year I asked two farmed of the community to help m c with 
our arrangements, which they did. In connection with the. part of 
the children's gardens. the grange and the people the community ■ 
were to take, I proposed that we hold a plowing match and an all-day . 
picnic for the entire community. In spite of bad weather in the 
morning, the fair was‘ a. success. Following the work up, it was 
proposed that a permanent organization be' formed nnd officers 
elected to take entire charge. Last March a community meeting was 
held at the school and officers elected, with a special" committee of 
the older boys and girls to take charge of their part of the. fair. / 

Agriculture in the high school naturally divides itself into four 
* units — plants, animals, soil^ and farni^inanagement. In^the course c 
of study a h; If year’s work in each unit is required of the boys for 
graduation. One year’s work in manual training is also required, 
pne-half the time for mechanical drawing and the other half with 
practical woodwork. J 

Boys specially desiring more werk in. agriculture may receive 
another semes'ter’s-work in plant husbandry and one in animal hus- 
bandry. ♦. • , * 


Two years ^agriculture are required, with ohe year elective, Uiul 
one year of manual training, which we expect to revise and improve 
sp that it will really be a .course in farm mechanics. 
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The work in agriculture is arranged so thlt*the student may re- 
ceive training in the regular high-school sciences before taking up 
the agricultural work. # 5 t 

The science work other than agriculture Is .as 'follows: .General 
science throughout the freshman year, l>Qtgn\v and physiology dur- 
ing the second year, chemistry in the third, and physics ii> the fourth 


/ 


.General science is outlined to include five main features: (1) The 
air: (2) ice, steam, and water; (3) work and energy; (4) the earth’s 
(trust; and (5) living things.. The most excellent results, we believe, 
are being obtained tn general science as foundation work for all 
science work. 

During the* second year botany is given. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of plant life are taught. The work is a preparation for the 
work with plants, fruits, and grain study in agriculture. In the * 
botany class the^ economic plants where applicable to the point in ( 
hand are used. 

Chemistry in the third year precedes the work in soils by a full sem- 
ester. The second semester of chemistry deals with agricultural prob- 
lems and with foods to such an extent as to make the course practical, 
interesting, applicable, and of such a nature that the student will 
realize and connect up its relations to everyday life. 

Physics hfll many points of interest for farm boys. The course in 
electricity is made especially strong. 

The study of plant husbandry the first semester of the third year 
in high school gives much more satisfactory class work than if placed 
earlier in the course. This is due to the previous preparation in 
science, especially in botany. 

Cooking and sewing are taught in the. seventh and eighth grades. 
Practical usable things are made. The girls are encouraged to apply 
/he problems at home'. lessons of economy are taught in both cook- 
ing*find sewing. 

The domestic-science teacher in a rural conuqunitv must havet^r ■ 
subject well indiand to be able to lend in her work, as she will be 
called upon to do a broader work than merely teach Kfer class. , If she 
is the very best, she will feel this herself. Country women, especially 
in communities so far in advance of the average as to have a con-, 
solidated school, are very able and well informed. The domestic- 
science teacher should bfe able to* cooperate with. them and lewd in 
their wprk in the community. A girls’ home-economics dub to con- 
nect up the school and the home is of help. Such a club has been 
formed here. This club has been useful in making money, in provid- 
ing socials, and in serving luncheons at different times to the school o| 
board, and members of the community. 
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